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SEABURY HOUSE 


The new national Church center at Greenwich, Conn., will include a home for the 
Presiding Bishop and his family and a guest house, shown above. [See page 8.] 
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Outline 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Frank E. Wilson and 
Clifford P. Morehouse 


WILSON anol 
MOREHOUSE 


The late Frank E. Wilson, Bishop 
of Eau Claire, at his death, left be- 
hind an uncompleted manuscript 
on the life of Christ. Clifford P. 
Morehouse has completed this man- 
useript for publication. Contents: 
The Pagan World; The Jewish 
World; The Gospel Sources; The 
Nativity and Childhood; The Ser- 
mon on the Mount; The Passion 
and Crucifixion; The Resurrection 
and Ascension, ete. Price, 60 cents 
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CHRISTIAN 
MARRIAGE 


By Floyd Van Keuren 


A Handbook on Getting 
and Staying Happily Married 


Cristi 
ff +p 4G 4, 
Mark 


This is a revised edition, and a new 
chapter has been added, of the book 
formerly known as Outfitting for 
Spiritual Marriage. Topics include 
Personal Equipment for Marriage, 
Dynamic Love, The Engagement, 
The Marriage, Sex—and Christiani- 
ty and Children. Price, $1.50 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 


Conducted by CANON MARSHALL M. DAY 


e What is the position of the Church 
ens regard to the confessional? 


The teaching of the Church regarding 
confession is that the priest and there- 
fore the bishops also have the power to 
absolve repentant sinners in God’s name 
after a full and sincere confession. No 
person may be required to use this sacra- 
ment as a condition prerequisite to Holy 
Communion, but a priest has the right 
to recommend it. “All men can, some 
men ought, no man must come to con- 
fession.” In some parishes regular pro- 
vision is made for the administration of 
penance; in others an appointment must 
be made, but the power of Absolution is 
inherent in every priest by virtue of his 
Orders whether he himself approves the 
practice or not. 


e Does the law state that the American 
flag should be displayed in all places of 
public assembly, including Churches? 


I have never heard of such a law. 
The Army regulations regarding the 

manner of displaying the flag may have 
been enacted into law, but I had not 
even heard of that. The use or non-use of 
the flag in Church is not a principle of 
any particular school of Churchmanship 
but depends upon whether the parish 
authorities feel that the emphasis on na- 
tional allegiance is a proper one for the 


church. 


e Isn't it heretical to say Jesus Christ 
was capable of error? 


It might be or it might not accord- 
ing to what you mean by the phrase. 
Our Lord’s human nature is perfect, 
but surely this means that during His 
earthly life He lived rigidly under the 
conditions of human life and knowledge 
in the stage to which it had attained at 
that time and under the conditions in 
which He lived. We are told that He 
increased in wisdom and stature, and it 
would not have been a true human life 
if that increase in wisdom had come 
from any other source than those in 
which all men increase in wisdom. Con- 
sequently. His expressed opinions as to 
the authorship of Psalm 110 or the Pen- 
tetuch or how to predict the next day’s 
weather must have been based upon such 
knowledge as was humanly obtainable 
at that time by any normal man, or the 


% Where should the missal and mis 


basic condition of the Incarnation, 
God the Son should pass through a tri 
human experience, would not have be 
fulfilled. So in that sense His hum 
mind had to be capable of error. 


stand be kept when the Holy Com 
ion is not being celebrated? May i 
left on the altar? 


The book and stand should be place 
on the altar before a service when 
are going to be used but removed af 
that service either to the credence 
sacristy. If other services, Morni 
Prayer, Matrimony, Burial, ete., are 
sociated with the Holy Communion 
course the book and desk should be 
place before those services begin. T 
principle in the matter is that the all 
ought not to be used as a storage pla 
so that its furniture should only bel 
it when in use. 


e Please explain to me the Amerie 
Church Union Cycle of Prayer. 


The American Church Union is ke 
ing up a continuous intercession for f 
conversion of America to the Cathe 
faith and for the reunion of Christendo 
The method is by assigning a week 
prayer each year to such parishes as W 
agree to observe it. No particular methi 
is required. Each parish observes it’ 
its own way, but a leaflet containing t 
subjects of prayer for each day is sé 
out from the ACU Headquarters. It 
called a cycle because the weeks 
assigned to different groups in suc 
way that the prayer never ceases. 


e When Our Lord said “greater wor 
than these shall ye do,’ did He aff 
that His disciples could raise the deat 
Is it known whether any of them did s 


Look up the cases of St. Peter a 
Dorcas (Acts 9:36-43), St. Paul a 
Eutychus. (Acts 20:8ff). But I thi 
that this prophecy is more complet 
fulfilled by the fact that in mode 
Christendom doctors and rescue wor 
ers, as a normal matter of course and | 
a greater knowledge of and obedience 
the laws of God’s creation, restore mai 
to life who would, equally as a matt 
of course, have bee simply account 
dead in the First Century. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
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ATIONAL COUNCIL 


‘angelism is Keynote of 
oril Meeting 
By EvizaperH McCracken 


he National ‘Council, meeting April 
d to 24th, followed the new plan 
ted at the February meeting and de- 
ted the. whole of the first day to de- 
ttment meetings. The second day was 
xen up with routine business and re- 
rts. On the third day, as previously 
nounced, evangelism, with special ref- 
ence to a broad policy as well as the 
tails of procedure, was considered 
roughout the entire day. Every mem- 
r of the Council except Bishop Moore, 
tired of Dallas, was present. 
Before proceeding to the reports, the 
‘esiding Bishop announced at the open- 
x of the first session that he had ap- 
inted and asked the National Council 
confirm the appointment of Bishop 
sntley of Alaska as Vice-President of 
e National Council and Director of 
e Overseas Department. Confirmation 
as voted. Bishop Bentley has not yet 
cepted, but it it hoped that he will, 
king office on January 1, 1948. 
The Presiding Bishop spoke appre- 
itively of the services of the Rev. F. 
vine Swift, as Acting Director of the 
verseas Department since the retire- 
ent of the Rev. Dr. James Thayer 
ddison. The Council at once passed a 
solution of thanks to Fr. Swift. 
The Presiding Bishop announced also 
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TALKS WITH TEACHERS 


Living Cuurcn news is gathered by a staff 
f over 100 correspondents, one in every dio- 
ese and missionary district of the Episcopal 
Shurch and several in foreign lands. Tur 


“ivinG CuurcH is a subscriber to Religious 
News Service and is served by leading national 
ews picture agencies. 


Member of the Associated Church Press. 


that the papers had been signed and title 
would shortly be taken for the property 
in Greenwich, Conn., to be called Sea- 
bury House. The large house on the 
property will be made into a conference 
center, with a chapel, and room for the 
accomméddation of groups of from 20 to 
30, meeting on ‘Church business. Sea- 
bury House will be used for some meet- 
ings of the National Council, as well as 
for other Church boards. Bishop Sher- 
rill emphasized again that the furnish- 
ings and the life in Seabury house will 
be plain, with “no luxury or style,” and 
with the minimum of paid service. Per- 
sons in residence for commission of com- 
mittee meetings, or for conferences, will 
take care of their own rooms, as in other 
conference centers. The Presiding Bish- 
op and his family will occupy the small 
house on the grounds, Bishop Sherrill 
said. He added that he felt sure that 
traditions would grow up around Sea- 
bury House, as they have about Lam- 
beth, saying;: “Tt may become something, 
at least, in this country, of what Lam- 


beth is to the English Church.” 


Evangelism 


On the last day of the National Coun- 
cil meeting, the Presiding Bishop intro- 
duced the great topic of the session by 
saying : 


“We have now finished the business 
matters we had to attend to. Now, we 
can consider a matter of policy. Evangel- 
ism is the word we use; and it means 
the spiritual advance of our work. A 
secretary for Evangelism can’t do it. 
Every person in this house should be an 
evangelist, and all our work in every 
department and division should be Evan- 
gelism. Mr. Jordan has prepared a se- 
ries of charts which he will now show 
you.” 


Robert D: Jordan, Director of the 
Department of Promotion, then set up 
10 charts, showing the statistics over a 
term of years of (1) Baptisms, (2) Con- 
firmations, (3) ‘Church school enrol- 
ment, (4) parishes and missions in the 
United States, (5) growth in communi- 
cant strength, (6) postulants, candi- 
dates, and ordinations, (7) total num- 
ber of clergy, (8) overseas missionaries: 
clergy, laymen, lay women, (9) share 
of the Church’s dollar given for the 
General Church Program, (10) annual 


communicant giving to budget of the 
general Church. Except in baptisms, 

where there was an increase, the charts | 
showed a decrease in all the other cate- 

gories, the decrease in Church school en- 
rolment being “rapid,” and that in the 
number of parishes and _ missions 
“steady. ” ‘There was a marked decrease ; 
in the number of overseas missionaries, a 
in all three groups. There has been no é 
increase in the number of active clergy. 
Communicant giving showed “‘steady and ; 
rapid decrease.” 


When the last chart had been seen 
and its figures given, the Presiding Bish- 
op said: 


“These charts should blast us out of our 
everlasting complacency about this Church 
of ours. No matter what reason anyone 
may ‘give for any decrease, the facts are 
appalling.” 


There was a silence. Then Bishop i 
Dun of Washington said: rh 


“We have here the available generalized 3 
statistics, which bring a judgment upon us. Me 
But all figures are vulnerable; they can 
be interpreted several ways. They are cer- 
tain to be inaccurate as to communicant 
strength. Our methods of reporting to the 


Church favor fictionizing. If in every par- <4 
ish and mission, the task should be laid "4 
upon the clergy and the vestry of making : 
an honest appraisal of the people who have ‘ 


a claim upon us; and how they are being 
approached; and how they are responding 
—we could judge ourselves. Whose re- 
sponsibility is it, when Confirmations go 
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John Boyd Bentley 


The Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley, 
D.D., was born in Hampton, Va., 
February 9, 1896, the son of Charles 
Headley Bentley and Susan Elizabeth 
(Cake). He attended William and 
Mary College and the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Alexandria, Va. He 
was ordained to the diaconate in 1922 
by Bishop Rowe of Alaska, and to 
the priesthood in 1929 by Bishop 
Tucker of Southern Virginia. He 
was assistant at Christ Church, An- 
vik, Alaska, from 1921 to 1925; a 
master at Charlotte Hall School in 
1925 and 1926; assistant at Bruton 
Parish, Williamsburg, Va., from 
1926 to 1930; and archdeacon of Yu- 
kon. in 1930 and 1931. He was con- 
seerated as Suffragan of Alaska on 
September 29, 1931. At the General 
Convention of 1943, he was elected 
Missionary Bishop of Alaska to suc- 
ceed Bishop Rowe. If Bishop Bentley 


up and yet communicant strength goes 
down? Why does this happen—and happen 
so often? The vestry as well as the clergy 
are responsible.” 


The Rev. John Heuss Jr., of Chicago, 


the next speaker, said: 


“The picture these charts give requires 
something more than accurate accounting. 
Two things we must do: first, we need a 
more imaginative approach to our own 
people. Then, second, we need an even 
more imaginative way of approaching peo- 
ple who are outside. How are we to do 
it? Has anyone any suggestion?” 


Samuel 5. Schmidt of Harrisburg 
arose to say earnestly: 


“T am a layman, and I live among lay- 
men. I can tell you that laymen are eager 
and waiting for the voice of authority, to 
lead them, ,to satisfy their desire to serve. 
We quibble here about minutiae, and lose 
the vision. Are we living Christ’s life, or 
are we just discussing it?” 


C.. McD. Davis of Delaware sounded 


a new note: 


“We are happy because our Church has 
been spending large sums abroad. We must 
now sell our Church here at home to peo- 
ple who have no Church connection. We 
are on the threshold of a movement that 
needs advertising—radio, for example. We 
- need a selling progam.” 


The Presiding Bishop said: 

“T am glad that Mr. Davis has brought 
this up. People do look at the Church in 
small terms. They ask, for instance, why 
we want a big place like Seabury House; 
why we need a place where 30 people can 
stay at once. That looks like a crowd of 
Churchpeople, to them. What I hope we 
are going to do is to think of the Church 
in big ways, and make some daring ven- 
tures.” 
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accepts the appointment as Vice-Presi- 
‘dent of the National Council, he will 
take office January 1, 1948. 


J. Taylor Foster of New York spoke 
next, bringing out another problem when 


he said: 


“Many Churchpeople are not clear 
whether the National Council is a business 
organization or a spiritual organization. | 
should like to submit one suggestion, based 
on a great deal of experience I have had, 
and talks I have had, with laymen of var- 
ious denominations. I know that number- 
less men attend Christmas or Easter serv- 
ices who know little or nothing about the 
Church. We find on vestries men who 
haven't the faintest conception of the doc- 
trine of the Church. We have got a real 
thing in our Church; and we can get men, 
if we show them the way.” 


The Rev. Dr. Robert A. Magill of 
Southern Virginia led the discussion in- 
to another field, when he said: 


“We are complacent. We are not inter- 
ested in other people. So we stay just 
where we are. We must be interested in 
some one else besides Episcopalians.” 


The Rey. Robert R. Brown of Texas 
spoke to another point, suggested by 


what Dr. Magill had said: 


“The lack of unity in our Church must 
be considered. I am not sure at times 
whether I belong to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, or to a Congregational 
Church, or a Presbyterian. We have 
Churchpeople who represent the views— 
or some of the views—of other Churches. 
Until we have unity among ourselves, 
progress must wait.” 


The Rev. John S. Higgins of Minne- 
sota brought the discussion back to Dr. 
Magill’s point: 


“T cannot agree with Dr. Magill that 
we are not interested in other people. My 
vestry sent out 100 letters to people out- 
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side the Church about Confirmation. Ma 
than half of the people replied, and 48 4 
in a Confirmation class right now.” 


The Presiding Bishop, harking ba 
to what Fr. Brown had said, put in 
word here: 


“I often wish that, instead of all of | 
trying to convert each other to differe 
kinds of Churchmanship, we would go a 
and bring in converts to the Church 
any kind of Churchmanship that sui 
them best.” 


Dr. Clark G. Kuebler, president 
Ripon College, took the floor here: 


“We have the ablest laity of 
Church; but we don’t use them. This prok 
lem of evangelism, I think, is the laymen 
job. They are not the whole of the answey 
We need advertising. No one medium 
enough. But while it is the laymen’s tas! 
they cannot do it alone. I am not di 
couraged. We have the power in 
Church, if directed from here. We n 
evangelistic fervor, but we also need cle 
ical direction. I attended a Communio 
breakfast in Bishop Peabody’s diocese, a 
another one in Bishop Pardue’s dioces 
There was a great company of layme 
present, each time. 

“Our college campuses are eager fe 
the faith. Faculties want spiritual dire 
tion given, and are asking for it. Why 4 
we apologize for the Church? People war 
it, and respond to it.” ; 


Bishop Dun spoke again: 


“T do think that we should rememb 
the simple and obvious fact that busine 
knows if people like their product the 
will want it again. Business asks peop 
to try it. But what the Church asks peop 
to try is life in the Church. So often, th 
quality of the life they see there does 
appeal to them. The Spirit cannot be pt 
over by advertising—to think that is 
fundamental heresy. People judge by th 
product; and the visible product of 
Church is the life of Churchpeople.” © 


Dr. Louis B. Franklin, Treasurer 6 
the National Council, arose next am 
said: 

“T don’t think it “worth while to ad 
members to the Church if they are goin 
to be the kind of Churchpeople we noi 
have. The danger is in bringing people int 
a fellowship that is not there. There is n 
use adding more rotten apples to the barre 
People come in to get what we tell the 
we have—fellowship. They come, and the 
they say: ‘You haven’t got it; it ism 
here.’ ” 


E. Townsend Look of New Jerse 
cited another hindrance, saying: 


“Laymen disappear because they are nd 
offered anything to do. We must giv 
them something to do. We think we ca 
pay people to do things that we ought t 
do ourselves.” 


Alexander Whiteside of Massachu 
setts made a suggestion here, saying: 


“As Bishop Dun says, it is a question o 


The Living Chure 


: : 
Fepiate But yee are we to make it 
't? I think, in little personal ways.” 


he Presiding Bishop spoke again: 


‘I agree with Bishop Dun and Mr. 
thiteside. But it is possible so to inter- 
»t that as to make it mean doing noth- 
. Canon Streeter once said that prayer 
is not a labor-saving device. The Church 

rotten and weak places; but in it is 
» Living God. Often what looks like 
lure is really success. I have gone to a 
kle mission which some people had ad- 
red closing, and confirmed a class of 
‘nest candidates. The man there had 
srcised his ministry and there was true 
cess there.” 


rs. Harper Sibley of Rochester said: 


“T have been shocked to sit here for two 
ys and never to hear the name of Christ 
ntioned in our discussions except as the 
je of a parish church. The business 
rld has learned the meaning of the 
yrd ‘conversion.’ I wish that the Church 
sild. We need ‘reconversion’ of the 
surch; and we need ‘reconversion’ in the 
tional Council—though we may not be 
nscious of it. It is near the time of Noon 
layers. Is what we are going to do here 
s afternoon important? I have an en- 
izement with UNESCO and Mr. Sulz- 
» are going to do is important, I will 
eak that engagement. Is it?” 


‘The Presiding Bishop replied, saying: 
am unable to say.” 


The Council recessed immediately 
ter Noon Prayers, to reconvene at 
0, instead of the customary hour of 
30. Dr. Sherrill opened this session 
saying : 


“One thing we should look forward to 
a visit to every one of our people, with 
' financial appeal or intention. Visitors 
ould go for reasons of personal evangel- 


‘Fr. Heuss: “First, we need a more 
imaginative approach .. .” 


irger of the New York Times. If what. 
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ism only. Also, we should think of special 
literature of a kind that would illuminate 


“the mind. I mean books of an advanced 


kind.” 


Mr. Jordan was then asked by the 
Presiding Bishop to outline the plans he 
had formulated for putting into effect 
the needed evangelism. Jordan 
spoke at some length saying: 


“T see here on the part of some a reluc- 
tance to advertising. It will be necessary. 
Advertising alone will not be effective, 
but it can do two things. First, the effect 
on the clergy: will be great, especially upon 
those in isolated places, bringing them fel- 
lowship. Secondly, it will make clear the 
things for which We stand. It will make 
both clergy and laity more anxious to do 
their work better. People ask why we can- 
not have radio programs similar to the 
Catholic Hour. We can’t afford it. 

“We have a plan. First, we would make 
Christ known through radio, by an Episco- 
pal Church Hour, with definite local tie- 
ups. Secondly, we would have two fine 
missionary moving pictures a year, made 
in the mission fields, by the best experts. 
Thirdly, we would have full-page, colored 
advertisements in leading secular weekly 
magazines. Fourthly, we would have film 
strips and slides. How do it? We can, if 
we believe in it. 

“At the time of the Every Member Can- 
vass, we would ask our canvassers to take 
the pledges of the people they visit. When 
these are in their pockets, then let them 
show a chart, with the plan of evangelism 
on it, and ask for an additional pledge of 
3 percent of the pledge made. This would 
be quite separate. It would be a small sum 
for each individual.” 


Bishop Haines of Iowa at once arose 
to endorse this part of the plan, saying: 


“T speak as a representative of the sixth 
Province, where Mr. Jordan has presented 
this whole plan. Our Province was unani- 
mous in its approval, and asked me to ex- 
press that approval here to you.” 


Dr. Adelaide T. Case of Massachu- 


setts spoke next, saying: 


“T wish that I could be more enthusi- 
astic about this. I am a canvasser for my 
parish. I see women who are housewives, 
mostly. They will give over and above 
their pledge for relief, for food and cloth- 
ing for the needy, but they wouldn’t give 
anything for advertising in secular weekly 
magazines.’ 


Bishop Carpenter of Alabama took a 
different stand, saying: 


“T have heard from economists that 
women in America control 80% of the 
money in the country. We all know that 
they give generously for what they care 
about. We know too that they read maga- 
zines. They might give to the Church if 
they saw the Church presented to them 
there.” 


Mrs. John E. Hill of Pennsylvania 
dissented, saying: ~ 
“T don’t agree with Miss Case. Women 


BisHop Dun: 
lead to denominational rivalry.” 


“This program might 


ask me when we are going to have radio 
programs, and why we don’t advertise the 
Church more. I have to say that we can’t 
afford it.” 


Fr. Heuss put in a word, saying: 


“Miss Case’s remark shows the need 
for advertising the Church. Women give 
for relief because they know about the 
need of it. How do they know? From ad- 
vertising.” 


Samuel 5S. Schmidt of 
spoke again, saying: 


“As a nation, we control our affairs by 
proxy. Christianity has suffered by follow- 
ing that commercial example. This plan 
would spruce up people. We can classify 
the Church as lukewarm, indifferent. How 
about classifying ourselves? I would urge 
the clergy to begin this work of evangelism 
by leading their people in a week’s retreat, 
before engaging on this whole program.” 


Harrisburg 


Bishop Dun of Washington returned 
to the discussion of the first medium sug- 
gested by Mr. Jordan, radio, saying: 


“What is to be said over the radio is 
vital. But the successful radio program 
must be built around a personality. We 
must find a man who would devote him- 
self almost exclusively to it. People would- 
n't listen to the Episcopal Church Hour, 
but to one Episcopal speaker. 

“Then, we must plan the content of the 
programs, That is the crucial thing. Par- 
ishes, for example, want more people of 
their own kind. They don’t want more if 
they are different, in race or economic 
position. We must deal with that. In fact, 
we must have a commission to plan what 
is to be said over the radio.” 


The Presiding Bishop spoke again, 
saying : 

“We must enlist the best people, and we 
can get them. We haven’t had them before 
because we haven't had a big enough pro- 


gram. They won't help us with film strips 
for Church schools.” 


Several Council members asked if Mr. 
Jordan had any plan, and he replied: 


oe Se 


“A board of experts who would know 
the pitfalls as well as the opportunities 
would be needed. I should hope, for a 
governing board of seven or nine, appoint- 
ed by the Presiding Bishop.” 


E. Townsend Look of New Jersey 


mentioned a danger, saying: 


“There is one thing that binds us all 
together—lethargy. We should throw that 
off.” 


The Rev. E. Hamilton West of At- 


lanta spoke next: 


“T should like to say how thoroughly I 
am in favor of this plan. If we of the Na- 
tional Council endorse this, I think the 
clergy would push it. On a small scale we 
do this in our parishes. We offer our peo- 
ple everything—the whole book.” 


The Presiding Bishop then expressed 
an anxiety that he felt: 


“T have been a little concerned lest the 
program might have a financial distress. 
This is an attempt to energize all the Na- 
tional Council departments and divisions 
for evangelism.” 


After a few questions and. answers 
about the probable cost, the Rev. Dr. 
Horace W. B. Donegan of New York 


said : 


“Tt is the individual clergyman, in charge 
of a parish or mission who evangelizes. 
That is where evangelism really begins, 
and where it ends. Unless a rector has 
consecration and will work, you won’t get 
Christianity invigorated by anything else. 
It is done, or not done, in the parish or 
mission. I don’t think radio or moving 
pictures or any program can convert peo- 
ple. And we think too much of numbers. 
The early Church had no great numbers.” 


There was a motion made and sec- 
onded at this point to accept the pro- 
gram outlined by Mr. Jordan. The mo- 
tion was carried. Oddly enough, this was 
followed by a renewal of the discussion. 

Bishop Mitchell of Arkansas started 
it saying: 


“What I want to say belongs after this 
vote. What is going to happen after the 
advertising, whether over the radio, by 
moving pictures, or any other way? I hope 
that we shall be delivered from the nebu- 
losity of another Bishops’ Crusade or 
Preaching Missions.” 


Bishop Dun said: 


“This program might lead to denomina- 
tional rivalry. Other Churches will do it 
too. We should not ask people to accept 
our Church as the best Church. We should 
ask them to follow the Way of the Cross. 
Most advertising appeals to the ego. This 
one cannot do that.” 


Dr. Franklin spoke again: 


“We are not selling the Church—we are 
giving it to the people. We are offering 
them abundant life. That is better than 
anything else offered them by advertising.” 


Bishop Randall, Suffragan of Chicago, 


said: : 


“We seem to be discussing advertising, 
not evangelism. We cannot overcome leth- 
argy by advertising. Two things we must 
help people to do: to overcome the sin of 
greed; and to achieve greater loyalty to 
the Book of Common Prayer.” 


The Presiding Bishop said once more 
that he feared the emphasis on advertis- 
ing, saying: 


“T don’t want advertising to be empha- 
sized. I hope the charts have jarred us 
out of our complacency; and I hope they 
have made us all feel our vocations as 
evangelists. We can’t do the work in hand 
in a few months. Our purpose, evangelism, 
should go though al/J we do, including the 
Chuch press. We hive not drawn up de- 
tailed plans yet. I thought it better to dis- 
cuss it and consider it, and think it over 
before going into details. Evangelism is our 
goal. How to press toward it we shall try 
to learn.” 


Just before the Council adjourned, 
Dr. Franklin said: 


“T think the program set before us by 
Mr. Jordan, and which we have voted to 
accept, should be on a pay as you go basis. 
We hope to do all the things he has sug- 
gested, and which we endorse; but only 
as we have the money. There is one ex- 
ception: the National Council will meet 
the expense of the conferences in the Proy- 
inces.” 


Mr. Jordan, in reply to a last ques- 
tion about these conferences, said that 
there would be one in each Province, to 
present the plan, receive suggestions, dis- 
cuss methods, and secure the work and 
the prayers of bishops, clergy, and lay 
people throughout the Church. These 
conferences will begin at once, and will 


be held during May and June. An “ex- — 


perimental presentation” of the program 
was recently made to the sixth Province, 
at its regular meeting. 


Bishop Payne Divinity School 


The report of the American Church 
Institute for Negroes, presented by its 
Director, the Rev. Dr. Cyril E. Bentley 
showed a gratifying situation. Dr. Bent- 
ley said: 


“Our schools do not anticipate any def- 
icits for the year. We are planning new 
buildings with other help added to yours. 
Okolona School (in Mississippi) has re- 
ceived a B rating; St. Augustine’s College 
(Raleigh, N. C.), a class A rating; Voor- 
hees’ (Denmark, S. C.), a class A; and 
Gaudet (New Orleans), a class B rating. 
The bishops and the boards are planning 
to raise help to continue Gailor (Ten- 
nessee) and Gaudet. 
are being adopted. 

“And now for Bishop Payne Divinity 
School. If we are going to continue that 
school, and we are, when we get new 
buildings we must have more money to 


Revised programs — 


money it needs. I hope that when yor 
students to Payne, you will help to sup 
them. We have no rich students. D 
Goodwin has fed students from his 
table.” 


It was not expected that there wo 
be a debate on the Bishop Divir 
School, since it did not start at this r 
ment. It came later, when the quest 
came up of sending the allocated $1$ 
000 to the school. This had been | 
layed until the question of whether 
school should be moved to Raleigh 
settle. The decision not to move havi 
been made, the debate began. 

E. Townsend Look of New Jers 
the first speaker, said: 


“We must take into account the 
known standards that the Bishop Pa: 
Divinity School has maintained. If we 
it run down, that will reflect upon { 
Church. If the Church runs institutii 
poorly, people are not going to thr 
money into them. Dr. Bentley’s larger p 
would double the budget of Payne.” 


Dr. Sherrill reminded the Natior 
Council of an important fact, when 
said: 


“The Bishop Payne Divinity School ga 
up its proposed campaign to raise $500,0 
because of the Reconstruction and Advar 
Fund campaign. We said that we wou 
give them money from that fund; and © 
must do it. Some people contributed to 1 
fund with this understanding. That 
must have what we promised.” 


Bishop Dun agreed, but said: 


“No amount of further argument w 
change the fact that we are obligated 
hand over this money. Anyone who kno’ 
anything about theological education kno 
what it costs to do it properly. We h 
known this all along. Why discuss it?” 


However, the discussion went on. T 
Rev. Dr. Robert A. Magill of Southe 


Virginia, spoke next: 


“Should we invest this $192,000 in 
plant which may be deserted in 25 years 
and probably will be? I seriously questi 
the putting of capital funds into it.” 


Alexander Whiteside of Massach 
setts agreed, saying: 


“T agree with Dr. Magill. The Nation 
Council as now constituted has debated 
give up the Bishop Payne Divinity Sche 
or keep it; but we have never debated | 
location in the National Council as ne 
constituted.” 


Bishop Dun said: 


“Here is an institution trying to opera 
and we have kept it waiting for two ye 
for money really due it under our agre 
ment with its board when they gave 
their campaign in consideration of o1 
campaign. I move that we send this mont 
to them at once.” 


The motion was seconded. 


The Livia 


; es. eee 
andall, Suffragan of Chicago, 
e a final speech, saying: 


There is a difference of opinion about 
bre the Bishop Payne Divinity School 
ld be. The trustees, faculty, and alum- 
fincluding Bishop Harris of Liberia, 
At it to stay where it is. We should be 
Hed by their action.” 


“he vote was then taken, and was 
nimous. After the session, general 
sfaction was expressed that the mat- 
was at last settled. 


Lancial Matters 


igures showing .the state of the 
Fund were given to the National 
ancil. Available for appropriation, 
273,563.14; appropriated up to April 
947, $7,154,238; leaving a balance 
$119,325.14. The Finance Depart- 
at recommended that $70,000 of this 
ance be kept in reserve. 
Bishop Mitchell of Arkansas, Chair- 
of the Committee on 1948 Quotas, 
sented his report and recommended 
each diocese and continental district 
‘assigned ,its mathematical quota fot 
-8. This would eliminate the former 
difications permitted on the basis of 
4municant strength, and other local 
iditions. The Council voted to accep 
| recommendation. : 


jpartment of Christian Education 


Bishop Dun, Chairman of the De- 
tment of Christian Education, first 
id the list of codpted members to date, 
1 then called upon Bishop Haines of 
va, Chairman of the Children’s Divi- 


it of the department to report. Dr.’ 


n then reported for the Adult Divi- 


mn of which he is the Chairman, after - 


tich he called upon Bishop Carpenter 
‘Alabama, Chairman of the Youth Di- 
ion, for his report. There was marked 
bgress in each of the three divisions. 
iller details will be given at the Sep- 
ber meeting of the Council. 


‘my and Navy Division 


he report of the Army and Navy 
ivision was made by Bishop Hart of 
nnsylvania, its Chairman. Bishop 
art said that the problems of pensions 
rt chaplains wotking under the Vet- 
ans’ Administration was being studied. 
hese men receive no pensions from the 
turch Pension Fund, as do the Army 
id Navy chaplains serving the Forces. 
f the chaplains separated from the 
rmy and Navy, all except 28 have se- 
ired work. Ten of these are taking 
fresher courses, leaving 18 not yet 
aced. Bishop Hart said that the Divi- 
on felt that the bishops of these men 
ould engage in the settlement of this 
oblem, but the Division is doing all it 
n. The Navy is asking for 15 chap- 
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State Aids Opposed 


Opposition to state aids for Church- 
supported schools was voiced by the 
National Council in a resolution “for 
the guidance of Church people” adopt- 
ed at the April meeting. It reads: 


Resolved, that the National Coun- 
cil reaffirms. the position of our 
Church in support of the American 
principle of the separation of Church 
and State and opposes the use of pub- 
lic funds for sectarian educational 
purposes, and therefore the National 
Council disapproves of such items as 
have recently appeared in state and 
federal legislation providing for bus 
travel and text books for non-public 
schools and other provisions under- 
mining the principle of separation, 
and be it further 

Resolved, that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Bishops of our 
Church, the chairmen of the diocesan 
departments of Christian social rela- 
tions, the officers of the diocesan 
Woman’s Auxiliaries, and other 
Church leaders, and to Congressional 
committees dealing with these matters. 


lains. The Council was asked to urge 
men to volunteer for this service. 


Election of Thomas B. K. Ringe 


Thomas B. K. Ringe of the diocese 
of Pennsylvania was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the National Council made 
by the resignation of Charles P. Taft. 
Mr. Ringe is a member of the law firm 
of Morgan, Lewis, and Bockius. He 
was chairman of the United War Chest 
in 1945, and executive chairman of the 
R&A Fund campaign in his diocese, 
which raised more than $500,000. He 
was a deputy to the General Convention 
of 1946, and was there appointed a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee to Super- 
vise the Annotation of the Constitution 
and Canons. Also, he was appointed a 
member of the Joint Bi-racial Commit- 
tee to develop plans for increased parti- 
cipation of Negroes in the program of 
the Church. Mr. Ringe will serve until 
the General Convention of 1949. 


Appointment of Mr. Cook 


Robert Gordon Cook was appointed 
Assistant Director of the Department of 
Promotion. He attended the Curry 
School of Expression in Boston, and won 
a scholarship with Max Reinhardt, the 
noted theatrical producer. After serv- 
ing in the anti-aircraft division in the 
South Pacific, Mr. Cook was made a di- 
rector with the Army Special Service, in 
charge of programs for the Mosquito 


Network, the first Army radio station in 
that area. He handled film distribution, 
wrote and produced GI programs, and 
set up an advisory board for aiding out- 
fits to stage their own shows. Since the 
end of the war, he has worked with 
British and American troops through the 


YMCA in New Zealand. 


Coépted Members Announced 


Bishop Dun of Washington, chairman 
of the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion of the National Council, has an- 
nounced the following list of codpted 
members of the department: Bishop 
Whittemore of Western Michigan, Mrs. 
Francis Thompson of Helena, Ark., the 
Rey. Charles Neville of Corvallis, 
Oreg., Mrs. John W. Crump of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Miss Helene Schnur- 
bush of New York City. 


Date of Next Council Meeting 


Bishop Dagwell of Oregon moved 
that the date of the autumn meeting of 
the National Council be moved from 
October to September, in order to make 
a longer interval between that meeting 
and the meeting of the House of Bishops 
in November at Winston-Salem. “The 
motion was seconded, and September 
23d to 25th voted as the time. 


WORLD COUNCIL 


Problems and Procedure 
Discussed at Meeting 


By the Rev. Frank V. H. Carruy 


The first American meeting of the 
Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches was held'at the Inn, 
Buck Hull Falls, Pa., from April 22d 
to 25th. Thirty-four Protestant, Angli- 
can, and, Orthodox representatives of 
the 103 member Churches spent the four 
day period planning for the First Assem- 
bly of the World Council in Amsterdam, 
August 22d to September 5th, 1948, and 
considering other matters relevant to its 
work. 

Dr. Mare Boegner, president of the 
Federation of French Protestant 
Churches and one of the five presidents 
of the World Council, presided over the 
general sessions of the Committee. The 
Rev. Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Council at Geneva, 
Switzerland, reported a steady growth 
— 
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in its membership and an increasing ac- 
tivity of ecumenical witness. Full par- 
ticipation of more Eastern Orthodox 
Churches in the World Council was a 
major topic of discussion. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft declared that the 
Moscow Patriarchate of the Russian 
Orthodox Church “is giving serious at- 
tention to the question of its relationship 
with the Council.” He pointed out, 
however, that one of the major obstacles 
in Orthodox relationships is the impres- 
sion that the Council is “largely a West- 
ern, and more specifically an Anglo- 


Seabury House 


(Photographs by John Gotch, Jr.) 


Saxon organization wie identifies it- 
self consciously or unconsciously with 
the concerns and interests of the West- 
ern nations. We will have to make it 
very clear in word and deed” he de- 
clared “that such is not the case.’’ Greek 
Orthodox Churches will participate as 
full members of the Amsterdam As- 
sembly. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft declared that the 
assembly at Amsterdam will have four 
principal functions. To: 

(1) Provide opportunity for discu- 
sion on the main theme of the First 


larger building. 


The new national Church center in Greenwich, Conn., is — 
situated about half a mile from Merritt Parkway, overlooking 
a lake and wooded land. It is 99 acres in extent, and includes” 
a large house to be used as a conference house and Church hostel, 
and a smaller house to be used as a residence for the Presiding — 
Bishop. The cover picture shows the main entrance to the 


(Left) Entrance hall of the larger house. 
(Above) The future residence of the Presiding Bishop. _ 
(Below) Rear view of Seabury House. 


World Assembly, a 
God’s Design.” 

(2) Act upon the Utrecht Con 
tion of 1938. 

(3) Decide on the program and p 
icies of the World Council. 

(4) Provide opportunity for dise 
sion of any matters of common cone 
to the Churches. 

Opportunity will be provided at A 
sterdam for services of the Holy Co 
munion according to different histori 
and liturgical tradition. This comm 
tee ordered that: 


Man’s Disorder 


A new and unique 
edition of the Bible 


ye edition ¢ 


new and uniqu 


The SHORTER OXFORD BIBLE 
is “a selection of the most 
basic parts, connected by 
short interpretative links, 
The treatment of the Old 
Testament is a particular 
triumph. Anyone possessing 
this Bible can easily thread 
his way through the complex 
history of a thousand years 
and see beneath the flux of 
events an underlying pattern 
and meaning.” 

—N. Y. Times Book Review 


“The most readable edition of the 


Scriptures that we have yet seen.” 
—World Call 


“Edited for general reading 
by skillful abridgement and 
concise introductory passages 
which orient the reader to 
time, place and historical sig- 
nificance . . . this is one of 
the best Bibles to be found 
for anyone who would read 
the ‘whole’ Bible.” 
—Pulpit Digest 


A feature is the syllabus for 
primary and secondary age 
levels. ‘‘Religious educators 
will especially welcome the 
types and classifications of 
materials suggested . . . This 
volume should be especially 
useful in pre-college groups.” 

—Religious Education 


With tables of dates and 
maps © $2.50 


At your bookstore 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Publishers of 
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114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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The Rev. FRANCIS C. LIGHTBOURN, Literary Editor 


( Treasure Trove} 


ALUABLE books and _ historical 

documents belonging to Samuel 

Seabury, Bishop of Connecticut and 
first Anglican bishop in America, were 
recently discovered in a _ forgotten, 
walled-up room at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 

The documents include the license is- 
sued to Seabury in 1752 by Thomas 
Sherlock, Bishop of London, granting 
him “authority to perform the Office of a 
Priest in the Province of New Jersey”; 
and the required declaration of con- 
formity “‘to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England” which the newly ordained cler- 
ic subscribed. 

In addition, several hundred rare his- 
torical and theological works of the 
16th and 17th centuries, also from Bish- 
op Seabury’s library, are now being cata- 
logued at the Seminary library. 

The newly discovered books and docu- 
ments will become part of an important 
Seabury collection already at the Sem- 
inary. This includes Seabury’s certificates 
of ordination as deacon and priest signed, 
respectively, by the Bishops of Lin- 
coln and Carlisle, and the diploma 
awarded by the University of Oxford in 
1777 when it conferred on him a doctor- 
ate of divinity. 

Of major interest as foundation docu- 
ments of the Episcopal Church are the 
letter of consecration signed by the three 
Non-Juring bishops of the Scottish 
Church when they conferred the episco- 
pate on Seabury in Aberdeen in 1784; 
and the famous Concordat in which the 
new bishop agreed to fashion the doc- 
trine and practice of the young American 
Church on the Scottish model. There is 
also original correspondence between 
Bishop Seabury and Bishop White of 
Pennsylvania relating to the organization 
of the Episcopal Church. 

The larger portion of the collection 
came into the possession of the Seminary 
through Bishop Seabury’s great-grand- 
son, the Rey. William J. Seabury, who 
was a professor at the institution for 
more than forty years, and died in 1916. 

An exhibition of the most important 
items in the Seabury collection will be 
held in the Seminary library during the 
month of March, and will be open to 
the public. Interested persons and church 
groups may view these and other rare 
volumes of the Seminary’s extensive col- 
lections by application to Dr. Niels 
Sonne, Seminary librarian. 


ADDOCK LECTURES for 1952 
were delivered at General Theo- 
logical Seminary, February 4th-15th, by 
Bishop Bayne of Olympia, who chose 


WALLED UP in a forgotten room, doc- 
uments of the first American bishop. 


as his topic, ‘“The Mission of the Church 
in the Post-Christian World.” The six 
lectures will later be published in book 
form. 


S Anglicans continue to borrow from 

Rome, Roman Catholics, it seems, 

are becoming more Anglican — at least 

as represented by their leading liturgical 
scholars. 

Suggestions for revision of the Roman 
Missal put forth by 48 top-ranking litur- 
giologists, from 10 nations, at a confer- 
ence recently held at the monastery of 
Maria Laach, in Western Germany, in- 
clude, according to the London Church 
Times of February 8th: 

(1) Elimination of the priest’s prep- 
aration and last Gospel. (These are, re- 
spectively, Psalm 43, with other deyo- 
tions, and St. John 1:1-14, and are used 
in many Episcopal Church parishes, 
though not required by the Prayer 
Book). 

(2) Reduction of the Collects to one 
only, on all but exceptional occasions 
(this is the normal Prayer Book rule) ; 

(3) The giving of a prominent posi- 
tion to the Offertory, including placing 
of vessels on the altar at that point in 
the service. (This is the norm now at 
Solemn Mass both in Roman and com- 
mon Anglican usage, but at other Masses 
chalice and paten are generally either 
brought in by celebrant or set on altar 
before the Mass begins). 

(4) The addition of a “hymn or 
prayer of praise and thanksgiving” after 
the Communion of the people (the Book 
of Common Prayer already has this in 


The Living Church 


LETTERS 


as ‘“‘a fragile, gentle, spirituel [sic] new 
fledgling from an Eastern theological sem- 
inary.” Mr. Twain encountered him again 
in Hawaii in 1866, where Rising had gone 
to recover his health. 

In 1866 the Rev. Mr. Rising became 
financial secretary and agent of the Amer- 
ican Church Missionary Society. 

ANDREW Forest Muir, 
Chairman, Division of History, 
Government, and Sociology, 
Daniel Baker College. 


Brownwood,Tex. 


UMT 
REGON Council of Churches Con- 


vention of some 500 delegates came 
out in opposition to U.M.T. recently. The 
Christian Century has a fine supplement 
on U.M.T., or it it heresy to you? 
(Rev.) V. L. Livincston, 
Astoria, Oreg. 


NIVERSAL Military Training [L. 

C., February 3d] is plainly a plan to 
militarize the United States. A quotation 
from the National Parent-Teacher Maga- 
zine brings the matter vividly down to 
earth: 


“Killers are needed for the defense of the 
country and nothing else. General Hershey 
says, ‘Let’s not kid ourselves into believing 
that military training is a picnic. What the 
nation needs are killers for survival.’ Killers 
are best developed not from married men 
with children, or from men past 25 but from 
18-year-old boys. Unless citizens raise a 
great protest or peace breaks out, the military 
will lay claim to your boy’s time when he 
reaches 18. Only the severely crippled— 
physically, mentally, or morally—will be left 
unclaimed. Long range plans means that 
boys now in kindergarten will be in uniform 
when they grow up. Schools working with 
parents and parents working with schools can 
help younger boys approach their inevitable 
careers as soldiers better prepared than their 
older brothers. 

“Tf U.M.T. associations are immoral or 
degrading then it is the American parents 
that are at fault. For the trainees in this 
program will constitute an average cross- 
section of American youth. The recruit will 
learn to fire rifles and carbines, learn to read 
road maps. He will bivouac, cover and con- 
ceal himself. In the so-called infiltration 
courses he will crawl over ground covered 
with barbed wire entanglements while live 
bullets whistle overhead. He will drive over 
obstacles while explosives go off nearby. In 
close combat courses he and his buddies will 
be confronted with unexpected targets, and 
a combat-in-the-street course will teach him 
how to fight in streets and alleys. One third 
of the training will take place at nicht.” 

(Rev.) Mervin Apson, 
Rector, Emmanuel Church. 
East Syracuse, N. Y 


Special Issue 


SPECIAL General Convention issue 
of the Massachusetts diocesan publi- 
cation, the Church Militant, will be pub- 
lished in September by the local committee 
on arrangements. I drew the job of run- 
ning the business end of this special issue 
and I want to be sure that the people of 
the country know about it if they are in- 
terested in advertising in this issue or for 
any other reason. 
(Rev.) Freperick M. Brooks, 
Rector, Church of the Ascension. 
Fall River, Mass. 
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THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; The Armed Forces Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; 
Book of Offices; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy, lay offi- 
cials and active lay workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, 
and their immediate families. Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish officials in preparing and es- 
tablishing plans for retirement of lay employees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire, windstorm and extended coverage insurance on prop- 
erty owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, and on the resi- 
dences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


THE PEOPLE’S ANGLICAN MISSAL 


American Edition 


A new binding in a red, durable, fabricated 
cloth; tooled cover; printed on slightly 
tinted paper, to increase legibility. Ordi- 
nary and Canon in two colors. 


Price $6.00 at your bookstore or from 


THE FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai Long Island, New York 
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SUDBURY BRAs 
66 SUDBURY STREpT, rsOODS CO. 


The American Church Union, Inc. 


Organized to defend and extend the 
Catholic faith and heritage of the Epis- 
copal Church, Every loyal Churchman 


should be a member. Send for Statement. 
Address all Applications: 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


347 Madison Ave., Suite 1303, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


en o'clock on Sunday morning, August 
i, which all members of the Assembly 
-attend as communicants and at which 
‘esentatives of other Churches will be 
mg the officiating ministers; that an 
hodox service be held on ‘Tuesday, 
cust 31, at nine o’clock in place of the 
ul daily period of worship and that all 
gates be invited to be present; that 
imunion services according to the An- 
an and Lutheran rites and possibly of 
-r traditions at which all delegates are 
ye present—be arranged at other times 
consultation with the Committee on 
rship.” 
‘he U. N., UNESCO, the Interna- 
al Labor Office, and the International 
ugee Organization will be invited 
end one observer each to the Assem- 
A few individual Roman Catholics 
be invited to attend as observers. 
. budget of $110,000, $74,800 of 
ch will be supplied by the Churches 
America, was approved. 


PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIAN 
REHABILITATION 


)r. J. Hutchison Cockburn, former 
lerator of the Church of Scotland 
director of reconstruction and inter- 
rch aid of the World Council, warn- 
the Committee that the Christian 
1th Work in Europe must be accel- 
ed and expanded. “We are not as 
sr as we should be,” he said. “If we 
e, perhaps we would have the an- 
r to the Communist ideology. Com- 
lism can’t be argued down, it must 
lived down.” Plans were made and 
rey budgeted for continued work in 
ef -and rehabilitation of war-torn 
IS. 

“he nearest thing to a real debate 
over the matter of press represen- 
on at Amsterdam. It was originally 
posed that press coverage of the assem- 
be restricted to the general sessions. 
1op G. Bromley Oxnam, Methodist 
1op of the New York area, led an 
ck on the proposal. “A free press,” 
said, “is a strong bulwark of a free 
irch. We would be far wiser if we 
lit the press to the sectional as well 


[xns] 
2. Emmon: (Netherlands) in earnest 
wersation with Pastor Niemoeller. 
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‘sentatives on the delegation. 


Press Assn. 


EcuUMENICAL Leavers: The Bishop of Chichester with Professor Florovsky 
of Paris and Charles P. Taft, president of the Federal Council. 


as the plenary sessions, thereby giving it 
full opportunity to understand and in- 
terpret to the world the full significance 
of the Council. The only way to dissi- 
pate darkness is to let in the light.” Dr. 
5. Berkelbach van der Sprenkel of the 
University of Utrecht replied that “in 
Holland we invite the press to dinner 
but we do not ask them into the kitch- 
en.” After further consideration by the 
Committee, a revised statement was is- 
sued in which it was clearly stated that 
all plenary sessions would be open as 
far as possible to press, radio, and mo- 
tion pictures, and that it was the hope 
of the Provisional Committee that a way 
might be found to admit a limited num- 
ber of press representatives to the ses- 
sions of the sections. 

Much interest was shown in the re- 
port of the World Council delegation 
to the Eastern Orthodox Churches. The 
Bishop of Chichester (the Rt. Rev. 
George Bell), the Rev. Oliver Tomkins 
of Britain, and the Rev. E. R. Hardy of 
New Haven were the Anglican repre- 
Friendly 
ties have been established with the East- 
ern Orthodox Patriarchates, and assur- 
ances have been received that the Holy 
Synod of the Orthodox Church of 
Greece will codperate fully in the Am- 
sterdam Assembly. Other Patriarchates 
either received or sent messages of es- 
teem to the delegation. It was the rec- 
ommendation of the delegation that an 
Orthodox member be added to the cen- 
tral staff of the World Council, though 
no action was.taken on this. 

Fr. Georges Florovsky, professor of 
the Russian Theological Institute in 
Paris and representative of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in exile, was a mem- 
ber of the Committee. Metropolitan 
Theophilus, Archbishop of San Francis- 


co and head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the USA, was seated next to 
Dr. Boegner during one of the sessions 
here. The Committee stood and warmly 
applauded when his greeting to the 
Council was read by his chaplain. 

In an interview with this correspond- 
ent, the Rt. Rev. George Kennedy Alan 
Bell, Bishop of Chichester revealed the 
details of a visit of British Churchmen 
to Germany last October. The visit was 
planned with the cordial approval of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster. 
The delegation was composed of: (An- 
glicans) the Bishop of Chichester, chair- 
man; the Bishop of Shefheld, the Rt. 
Rev. L. S. Hunter; the Rev. O. S. Tom- 
kins, London Office of the World Coun- 
cil; (Roman Catholics) the Bishop of 
Nottingham; Msgr. L. P. Emery, vicar- 
general of Birmingham; R. G. D. Laf- 
fan, Esq., Queen’s College, Cambridge; 
(Church of Scotland) the Rev. D. H. C. 
Read, Greenbank Church, Scotland; 
(English Free Churches) the Rev. W. 
A. Whittehouse, Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford; (Adviser on Youth Works) the 
Rey. F. W. T. Craske, Youth Depart- 
ment British Council of Churches; ac- 
companied by Pastor Dr. J. Rieger, dean 
of the German Congregations in Eng- 
land, as an interpreter. 

Dr. Bell said that this delegation was 
able to study the problems and the needs 
of ‘Church leaders at first hand, and that 


the recommendations brought back to - 


England were found to be most helpful 
to the government, and in some cases ac- 
tually brought about needed changes in 
occupied areas. He said, “There was a 
fine spirit of codperation shown by all 
members of the Committee of the dele- 
gation, and German Church leaders, es- 
pecially, were tremendously pleased to 
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Allocation of Places in World Council Assembly 


Assuming a maximum of four places, with special exception for the 
Methodist Church which combines three Churches that were present 
at Oxford and Edinburgh, two of them in the maximum category: 


Places Churches ‘Total so Total Ratio: 
Group per Church ingroup allocated members 1 place to 
A 10 1 10 8,083,757 1,010.470 
B 4 7 28 15,570,915 556,104 
ic S 4 12 2,611,610 217,634 : - 
D and E 2 6 12 1,438,753 119,896 Cc 59D) ; 
Fan G i 6 6 108,581 18.097 \ONFERENCE: Dr. Cavert (lef 


and Mr. Taft confer. 


24+ 68 25,813,626 SOULS 


average 


see that we had united to come to f# 
aid.” 

Asked about reported disintexall 
Church affairs in England, Dr. ] 
strongly asserted that there was an € 
growing interest in the Church and 
message, but that this did not mean € 
Church attendance was all that it sho 
be. “Englishmen are religiously min¢ 
but, sadly, they have never been str 
on Church attendance.” 

The final session of the Provisi¢ 


Remaining places, not allocated Ui 


Total for Churches in U.S.A. 75 
A. Over 5 million: 


ToraL 
Methodist* Churchm..s2naee 2. eee 8,083,767 


é 8,083,767 
B. 1to5 million: 


National Baptist Convention ........ 4,122,315 committee meeting was held on Fri 
Northern. Baptist eis teiee en = onan 1,592,349 morning, April 25th. The traditic 
Congregational-Christian ,.......... 1,130,824 “call to the Churches” was released, 
Disciples: Wigs cee cde yee ee eee 1,694,294 minding them that the first thing wl 
Episcopaltc. « sgetae oe oon ae ee 1,557,702 is required is a rebirth of the Chu 
Wnited)dhitherant sci ee dienes e 1,298,901 themselves. The world’s disorder 


affected the Church; and there 


Rresbyterian: Ui SAwe rear ene 2,174,530 
sit Se great contrast between the high cal 


13,570,915. of the Church and the present condi 
C. 500,000 to 1 million: of the actual Churches. 
Evangelical United Brethren ........ 654,991 Bishop Oldham of Albany and 
African Methodist Episcopal ........ 667,035 Rey. Dr. Floyd Tomkins represer 
Presbyterians WiS" <istecin eraee eeeras 593,613 the Episcopal Church at the gather 
Evangelical Reformed ...........:. 695,971 
— AE CHURCH CONGRESS 


Leaders Meet in Toledo 
To Discuss Doctrine and Practi¢ 


D. 250,000 to 500,000: 
Aueustatia. Synod, eee ae seein 300,291 
African Methodist Episcopal, Zion. . . 382,316 


By the Rev. W. NorMANn PITTEN¢ 


The first meeting of the Church C€ 
gress since the World War, held 


682,607 
E. 150,000 to 250,000: 


: Churchi of the Brethren >. G2 ade ene 181,087 BaedoROLe. Aaa 
‘ : : : ; ; , April 22d to 24th, 
oe sds Catholic ar roe fois attended by nearly. 200 clevey lanai 

nite resbyteriam ......2---+-+-ee \ laity, drawn from all parts of thea 


Reformed in America .............. 176,244 


try—from California to South Caroli 
from Massachusetts to the northy 
Under the chairmanship of Bishop G 
Coadjutor of Connecticut, a brill 
group of speakers addressed the vat 
assemblies of the Congress, on the { 
eral theme, ‘Authority and Freedon 
Doctrine, Discipline, and Worshig 


756,146 
._ F. 50,000 to 150,000: 
Biriends—-SieYears'<., deren eee 58,350 


58,350 
G. Below 50,000: 


Seventh Day Baptist®s.@ om. -atecmos 6,581 tha Rpiscopal (Ch ” 

: pa urch. 
Home tee REY: Pe: a 
Ey a NR Pao oe? in ‘Trinity urch, at which Bits 
Moravian, Northern Province ...... ae Tucker of Ohio, welcomed the meniil 
Assyrians éslol ol quipiioue <0 .2)3: eMeue o@ikie ibs MRE S ’ recalling the great part played by 


Congress in the history of the Chu 
and expressing his gratification in 
selection of Ohio as the place for 
first post-war meeting. Bishop Gray 


50,231 


The Living Ch 


sd ee Ghee abeledo- Pease The 
er was the Bishop Pardue of Pitts- 
gh, who declared his conviction that 
‘place to begin in thé problem of unity 
the Church was the common recog- 
‘on of sinfulness, especially amongst 
clergy and officials of the Church, 
{ a common acceptance of redemption 
hrist. “At the foot of the Cross,” 
1 Bishop Pardue, “We shall find our 
v abiding and true unity—as sinners 
io are in need of redemption.” 
The next morning, the first major 
sion was held at Trinity Church, after 
elebration of the Holy Garsmunion 
St. Mark’s Church, with a luncheon 
ved by the women of the latter parish. 
‘the morning session, the Rey. Dr. 
ndolph Crump Miller and the Rev. 
. Charles W. Lowry spoke on the 
ce of authority and freedom in the 
‘trine of the Church. 
“The supreme source of authority,” 
1 Dr. Miller, “is the Bible, as the 
ord of the progressive self-revelation 
God in history, culminating in Jesus 
rist.” He went on to say that in his 
nion, the Anglican Communion is 
amitted to this position to the de- 
e of saying that “all other authorities 
h as Church, creeds, episcopate, rea- 
| and conscience are inferior to the 
hority of Scripture.” Dr. Miller de- 
ed authority as “rightful persuasive 
- coercive power,” and freedom, he 
1, is “exemption from necessity, with 
right to accept or not as we see 
th “Phe Anglican tradition combines 
se two, in his judgment, taking a 
idle road between extreme authori- 
ianism on the one hand and sheer 
ertarianism on the other. The con- 
sion to be drawn is that “freedom is 
thin the limits of rightfully accepted 
hority,’ which commends itself to 
souls of men. We have, in our com- 
mion, “a diversity which must not 
ome divisive’; this, he said, is the 
uliar genius of our communion. 
Dr. Lowry took a somewhat different 
k. He felt that authority and free- 
n in Anglicanism are held together 
a dialectic, in which authority is that 
aality” about a truth or statement of 
nt “which carries very great weight 
1 induces a disposition to reverence 
1 obedience,” while freedom is ‘“‘the 
ht and ability of the individual to 
nscend compulsion.” It is not, he said, 
ence of determination, but “spiritual 
t physical determination by what seems 
yd.” With these definitions in mind, 
. Lowry went on to point out that 
. two are absolutely necessary one to 
- other. “The Modern Experiment,” 
he termed it, “‘is a denial of authority” 
ich leads to a “radical freedom,” in 
ich man is left a solitary, atomistic 
lividual, with no organic interrelation- 


ship with nature, with other men or 
with God; this, he felt, is both untrue 
and utterly destructive of human in- 
tegrity. “Anglicanism has lived by the 
dialectical union of authority and free- 
dom,” in Dr. Lowry’s view, and today 
the need is for a return in emphasis to 
the former of these concepts to balance 
the wild and extreme emphasis on the 
latter which has caused our modern age 
to run riot. 

Dr. Lowry emphasized his opinion 
that “theology is necessary,” and he in- 
dicated his own conviction that while 
the Bible is related intrinsically and or- 
ganically to every aspect of the Church’s 
life, the theology*which we both need 
and which the Anglican Church provides 
is based primarily on the creeds, the 
general councils. of the (Church, and the 
great theologians of the Christian tradi- 
tion, all of which interpret and explain 
what the Scriptures propose. He con- 


Dwight Boyer 
Part of the 
clergy procession leaving Trinity 
Church, Toledo, after the opening 
of the Congress, *held April 22d 
to 24th. 


CHuRCH CONGRESS: 


cludéd by quoting St. Augustine’s say- 
ing, “I could not believe the Scriptures, 
were I not moved by the authority of 
the Catholic Church.” 

In the discussion, it was clear that 
the two positions while different in em- 
phasis, were not contradictory, and those 
present felt a considerable unanimity 
in result, if not in manner of approach. 
One of the fine features of the Congress 
was participation from the floor; it was 
this discussion which indicated that the 
central position of the Church theologi- 
cally is much more a united one than 
many might think. Both Dr. Miller and 
Dr. Lowry cited the same central dog- 
mas as the heart of Christianity—the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
and both attached the same fundamental 
importance to revelation of God in 
events and acts, as apprehended by men’s 
minds in faith, as the heart of and clue 
to all theological development. 

The afternoon papers on Wednesday 
were by Bishop Conkling of Chicago 
and Bishop Kinsolving of Arizona. 
Bishop Conkling made the point that 
the aim of the discipline of the Church, 
which was the general subject. for the 
afternoon, is to secure “holiness, which 
is not possible apart from discipline.” 
He maintained that “neither rigorism 
nor easy self-indulgence can make for 
holiness,’ and pointed out that the 
Church, with its calendar, its round of 
fasts, its abstinence on certain days, its 
observance of Embertide, etc., provides 
that framework for orderly development 
in holiness without which the individual 
is left rudderless. “Conformity to Chris- 
tian discipline would produce the re- 
union of our Anglican fellowship,” Dr. 
Conkling said; “the way from our chaos 
is not by compromise, by give and take, 
but by a common recognition of guilt” 
in our departure from the norm of dis- 
cipline provided in the Prayer Book and 
the canons of the Church. In. this con- 
nection he pleaded that Anglo-Catholic 
offers to give up certain practices in 
the interest of unity, provided other 
groups made similar concessions, should 
be taken in good-faith, for, he said, “we 
are more and more agreed that we can 
no longer support two ‘churches in one.” 
The Anglican Church has its position 
authoritatively stated, but allows free- 
dom in the expression of that position, 
and Bishop Conkling gave some illus- 
trations—such as the necessity for the 
Eucharist as central to the Church’s life, 
but freedom in the manner of perform- 
ing it; the forbidding of “open com- 
munion,” but freedom in the way in 


which communicants are prepared for 


participation by confirmation instructions. 

Dr. Kinsolving appealed for a recogni- 
tion of the Church as ‘‘a school for per- 
fect freedom in Christ.” The way in 
which this freedom should be exercised, 
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he said, was by “differing disciplines at 
different times and for diiterent people.” 
“Loyalty is required to the laws of the 
Church,” he said; without this, utter 
anarchy and confusion would result, but 
the application of the discipline must be 
in a spirit which recognizes the diversity 
of personality and need. “The discipli- 
nary laws of the Church are to be en- 
forced,” he added, “‘but in a fatherly 
manner.” 

The Congress dinner, held at the 
Hotel Secor on Wednesday night, was 
addressed by Dr. Gordon Keith Chal- 
mers, president of Kenyon College. Dr. 
Chalmers took as his theme, “‘Mysterious 
Authority.” He protested against “non- 
committalism,” or what is called in the 
Army, as he noted, “passing the buck.” 
The need for authority is recognized, 
and we see it when it is really present, 
according to Dr. ‘Chalmers, illustrating 
this from literary and artistic endeavor; 
true freedom comes in the acceptance of 
authority as speaking directly and au- 
thentically to us, with the sense that it 
comes from beyond the human level, in 
fact from God. Authority, in this sense, 
is self-authenticating. 

Bishop Gray presided at the dinner, 
introducing Bishop Tucker, who again 
welcomed the conference to Toledo and 
presented the speaker of the evening as 
“one of the great educators who is 
integrating religion with education and 
education with religion at Kenyon Col- 
lege, which is the fountainhead of our 
Church in this section of the country.” 

The Thursday: morning session, con- 
cerned with authority and freedom in 
worship, was addressed by Bishop De- 
Wolfe of Long Island and the Very Rev. 
John Wallace Suter of Washington. 
The latter pleaded for a deepening of 
the liturgical sense of the Church, with 
freedom for experimentation within the 
limits of the Prayer Book and with some 
liberty for experimentation outside those 
limits, if under proper authority and 
guidance by a commission of the General 
Convention. The keynote should always 
be “authorized freedom,” he said. Bishop 
DeWolfe, in a discussion of the use 
of the Prayer Book, aroused much dis- 
cussion by his insistence on the fact that 
in the Church’s worship the general 
tradition of the Catholic Church should 
be a guide to the way in which the 
Prayer Book, admittedly incomplete in 
its directions, may be used to bring to 
the people the vision of God. He pointed 
out that the rule should be “flexibility 
of liturgy exercised in accordance with 
the spirit of the Book,” and emphasized 
that for Lutherans and for Catholics, 
the guiding idea is that what is not ex- 
plicitly forbidden may be used, whereas 
for Calvinists the idea has been that 
only that which is explicitly directed 
may, be employed in public worship. 
“The Prayer Book is not to become a 
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fetish,” he said; this point he illustrated 
by taking certain common services, like 
the preaching of the Passion, the blessing 
of palms or ashes, and other popular 
devotions, or the introduction of euchar- 
istic propers like the introit, gradual, 
communion, etc., as within the spirit 
of our worship. 

The final meeting was a luncheon ses- 
sion at which the Rev. Dr. Theodore P. 
Ferris, rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
spoke on “Authority and Freedom in 
Jesus.” Dr. Ferris drew a distinction 
between the modern tendency to resent 
being ‘‘tied down to anything,” and our 
Lord’s insistence that one must be “tied 
down” if one is to have the freedom “to 
grow up into something.” ‘There can 
be no freedom in religion without some 
true authority, he said, and he ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the “two 
creeds, the Prayer Book, the sacraments, 
and bishops” as something which “tied 
us down” to our historical Christian 
tradition, but only so that we might be 
“tied up with” the life and will of God 
and find freedom in God’s service. 

The Congress brought together many 
differing points of view, and one of the 
refreshing aspects of the whole meeting 
was the way in which differences were 
aired in good spirit and with the desire 
to arrive at mutual understanding and 
sympathy. The topic chosen was itself 
well illustrated in the Congress—all 
present were under the authority of their 
common acceptance of Anglicanism, but 
there was a wide latitude of expression 
both permitted and expected, thereby 
bringing out very plainly the true unity, 
rather than the imposed uniformity, of 
life within the Episcopal ‘Church. 

The papers read at the meetings are 
to be published in the autumn by the 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., in a _ book 
edited by Dr. Ferris, with a preface by 
Bishop Gray. The book will bear the 
title Episcopalians, Unite, and those who 
were present at the Congress will testify 
that the unity manifested in Toledo is 
a hopeful and healthful sign in the life 
of the Church, showing that unity is 
both real and possible, when attention 
is directed upon central beliefs, discipline, 
and worship, even while a very real 
diversity is found in the way in which 
these central matters are expressed and 
taught. ° 
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Bishop Colmore Retires 


By the Rt. Rev. CHARLES BOYNTON 


On April 8th, more than 500 clergy,, 


layworkers, communicants, and friends 
said good-bye to Bishop and Mrs. Col- 
more onsthe eve of their departure from 
Puerto Rico to make their new home in 
Florida. They have lived in Puerto Rico 


ee ee gr © hI See cores 
al has Has ae SB hs hg 


. taining the names of all individuals at 


throughout the 33 years of the Bishop 
episcopate. | 

The farewell began with a recepti@ 
at 8 pm. In the receiving line, besié 
the Bishop and Mrs. Colmore, we 
Bishop and Mrs. Boynton, the three 
thedral canons, Frs. Aristides Villafag 
Julio Garrett, and John Swinson, 
the Hon. Rafael Buscaglia, Acting 
ernor of Puerto Rico. 

At 9 pm the hundreds of guests fill 
the cathedral to capacity and the proet 
sion of choirs, clergy, and Bishops é€ 
tered, singing “The Church’s O 
Foundation.” Then followed a servi 
of appreciation, during which the cath 
dral choirs sang appropriate anthen 
and three addresses were delivered. T 
first was by the Hon. Rafael Buscagl 
who spoke in the name of the gover 
ment of Puerto Rico. Canon Villafai 
spoke on behalf of the Church, and 
Charles Hartzell, chancellor of the d 
trict, spoke on behalf of the communi 
_ After the addressés, farewell gi 
were presented by representative laym 
and laywomen of the district. Mrs. Ce 
more was presented with two waterce 
ors of local scenes painted by friends 
long standing. The Bishop received 
painting, a book of remembrance ce 


organizations who had contributed to #] 
farewell fund, a scrap book with pictu 
and short histories of every parish an 
mission in the district, and a purse wil 
a check for well over $2,000. 

The Bishop then spoke a word 
farewell to all whom he had work 
with and loved so long, presented 
pastoral staff in a brief ceremony to 
successor, Bishop Boynton, saying 
part: “I give to you the symbol of a 
thority to rule the flock which once 
mine and now is thine,” blessed the ne 
diocesan, and then bestowed his apostol 
blessing upon the assembled multitud 

Bishop and Mrs, Colmore are maki 
their temporary home as the guests 
Bishop Matthews, retired Bishop of Ne 
Jersey, at his winter home in Wint 
Park, Fla. 

Bishop Colmore, in his retirement, w 
still be contributing vitally to the life 
the Church, by completing the arduol 
and long work of publishing a new ar 
improved edition of the Book of Cor 
mon Prayer in Spanish to be used in 
the Spanish speaking districts of tl 
‘Church; as chairman of the Caribbe 
area committee to publish an enlarg 
and improved hymnal in Spanish; an 
as one of the original sponsors of t 
movement towards functional unity bi 
tween the autonomous Province of th 
West Indies and the American Chure 
missionary districts in the Caribbean. 

May God grant to the Bishop ar 
Mrs. Colmore many more years of hea’ 
and happiness. 4 
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ishop Sugai Says Easter Mass 
Christ Church, Yokohama 


‘The Most Rev. Todomu Sugai, Pre- 
ling Bishop of the Nippon Seikokwai 
Moly Catholic Church in Japan], was 
celebrant at.a Solemn Mass in the 
ar-destroyed Christ Church, Yoko- 
a, Easter Day. He was assisted by 
rs. Stephen K. Iwai, deacon of the 
Fass and rector of the parish, and 
kae Shikutani. Chaplain (Colonel) 
|. C. Fraser, ‘Chief of Chaplains, Eighth 
‘my, was the preacher. The church, 
‘th its roof and windows shattered by 
“mbs, was decorated with lilies and 
‘ms. It was the first major service to 
‘held there since the war. 

“The crucifix on the altar [see cut] 
designed and made by a noted Japa- 
se sculptor, Nobumichi Inouye, whose 
fe, Hiroko, executed the six large can- 
esticks on the altar. Mr. Inouye was 
¢ given special instructions about his 
smmission. He was asked by Mr. Doug- 
s Overton, the American vice-consul 
Yokohama, to study the Gospel story 
the Crucifixion, and then to execute 
's Own coriception of Christ on the 
icoss. For four months he studied the 
‘ospels, examples of 16th Century Jap- 
hese Christian art, and the Italian 
‘enaissance sculptors, chiefly the works 
‘ Donatello. During the months of his 
udy and creation of this work, Inouye 
scame a convert to the Christian 
shurch. 

~The crucifix is cast in fine white 
‘ment so that it can be placed out of 
bors. Later, both the crucifix and can- 
lesticks will be cast in bronze and pre- 
‘nted to the National Cathedral of the 
fippon Seikokwai, which is to be built 
1 Tokyo. 


loly Week and Easter in Tokyo 


Episcopal and Anglican Churchmen 
d their families on duty in Tokyo, 
apan took part in great numbers in 
e traditional services of Holy Week 
nd Easter. 

The center of their activities was 
e beautiful Géthic chapel of wholly 
ndamaged St. Luke’s International 
edical Center, where Chaplain Wil- 
am J. Chase (diocese of Central New 
Zork) on duty at Headquarters, Far 
‘ast Air Forces in downtown ‘Tokyo, 
onducted services. The Palm Sunday 
ate Eucharist was attended by a con- 
egation which filled the nave of the 
hapel; an unusually large group also 
ttended the earlier 7 am Communion. 
Che chapel was decorated with palms 
own from Guam by the Air Transport 
ommand. 
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From Monday to Thursday in Holy 
Week daily celebrations were held in the 
chapel. On the afternoon of Holy Sat- 
urday Chaplain Chase and the Rev. 
Peter Takeda, chaplain of the Japanese 
St. Luke’s Hospital (now using other 
buildings nearby) held a service of 
Baptism at the chapel font for 18 adult 
Japanese Churchmen and two Ameri- 
cans. The Japanese and English lan- 
guages were used alternately during the 
administration of the rite, with persons 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer in English 
and Japanese at the same time. 


EIGN 


A second Maundy Thursday Eucharist 
was celebrated in a chapel of the new 
GHQ Chapel Center on Diet Hill, at- 
tended largely by. women members of 
the Allied Auxiliary to the Episcopal 
Church Club of Tokyo. 

On Good Friday ’a shortened form of 
the traditional three hour service was 
conducted by Chaplain Chase in the 
GHQ Chapel Center. This was the only 
non-Roman service in Tokyo at this 
hour, and the chapel was so quickly filled 
that overflow groups of necessity at- 
tended Roman Catholic services being 


Signal Corps 


Toxyo Easter “Mass: Bishop Sugai celebrates in war-shattered church, 


assisted by Frs. Iwai and Shikutani. 
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held in another chapel of the same 
building. 

Easter Day observances began for 
Tokyo Churchmen with a Communion 
at seven o’clock in St. Luke’s Chapel, 
celebrated by Fr. Takeda, assisted by 
two Japanese deacons and Chaplain 
Chase. About 200 persons were present 
at this hour. The principal service at 
10:30 was a festival Choral Eucharist, 
with traditional Easter carols, the Mer- 
becke Communion service sung through- 
out, and special anthems offered by a 
choir under the direction of Corporal 
John Mitcheltree. Those who are famil- 
iar with the unusual beauty of St. Luke’s 
Chapel, with its series of five balconies 
in the rear, can imagine the impressive- 
ness of a congregation wholly filling all 
available seats. About 500 persons were 
present, and many were unable to gain 
entrance to the chapel. The Catholic and 
international reality of the Church family 
was vividly illustrated by the mixture 
of American, British, Australian, and 
New Zealand uniforms, Japanese nurses 
from St. Luke’s in their white caps and 
dresses, many Japanese women in color- 
ful kimono and obi, a large group of 
American Red Cross hostesses, several 
American Negro soldiers, numberless 
civilian women, young people, and chil- 
dren from occupation families, privates 
and generals, Japanese hospital order- 
lies, and ex-baronesses kneeling together 
at the altar rail. 


OTHER SERVICES 


From the two Easter Day celebrations 
an offering in excess of Yen 20,000 was 
received, donated by the Church Club 
to the Presiding Bishop of the Nippon 
Seikokwai for his expanding responsi- 
bilities and needs. 

Other services, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, were provided for all 
organizations and groups of dependents; 
facilities ordinarily adequate for normal 
congregations were markedly inadequate 
in size for Easter crowds. Special large 
passenger buses were provided by Army 
motor pools to transport Churchgoers 
to their places of worship. A particularly 
noteworthy Easter Day Sunrise Service 
was arranged by chaplains of the GHQ 
Chapel Center at 6:00 am at Meiji 
Bowl—an amphitheatre built by the 
Japanese for Olympic games scheduled 
but never held in 1940. About 3,000 per- 
sons were present at this early hour. A 
Japanese choir of 40 voices sang the 
Hallelujah Chorus, a large Army band 
provided the music, Theatre Chaplain 
MacKenzie delivered the sermon, and 
Chaplain Chase read the Easter story 
scriptures. 

Programs were printed in both Eng- 
lish and Japanese, and the sermon was 
translated into Japanese after its English 
presentation. Later that afternoon this 
same service was broadcast throughout 
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Japan by the Army’s station WVTR. 

The coincident celebration of the holy 
days of the Jewish Passover season by 
other military and dependent Americans 
meant that for this particular period the 
religious obligations of our people were 
most conspicuously provided for under 
United States Army sponsorship, and 
were as conspicuously supported by mem- 
bers of the Occupation Forces and their 
families. 


PHILIPPINES 


Easter in Manila 


In spite of a maximum temperature 
of 95.5°, the Easter services held in St. 
Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, Manila, were 
very well attended. At four celebrations 
of the Holy Eucharist, three in English 
and one in Chinese, 744 persons were 
present, and 324 persons received the 
Holy Communion. Servicemen were 
present in considerable numbers. 

On Easter Day there was used for 
the first time a new sanctuary lamp, de- 
signed by Col. Paul H. Baker of the 
ordnance department, U. S. Army, and 
constructed under the supervision of 
Major Neal Grove. These Churchmen- 
officers plan to provide lamps for other 
churches in the Philippines. 

Blessed and used for the first time on 
Easter were five sets of Eucharistic vest- 
ments, the combined gift of the altar 
guild of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, New York, and the New York 
Altar Guild. From the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin was received a white 
frontal, also used for the first time on 


ENTHRONEMENT IN Catro: The Rt. Rev. Alfred Morris Gelsthrope, 
Bishop in the Sudan; the Rt. Rev. Weston Henry Stewart, Bishop in 
Jerusalem, followed by (left to right) representatives of the Russian, 
Armenian, Coptic, Syrian, and Greek Churches at the enthronement of 
the Rt. Rev. Geoffrey Francis Allen as Bishop in Egypt. 
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Easter Day. These gifts were brou 
to the Philippines by Miss Laura 
Wells, RN, who arrived in Manila 
March 31st to take up her new dut 
as head of the social service departm 


of St. Luke’s Hospital. 


JERUSALEM 
Holy Week and Easter 
By the Rev. WALTER C. KLEIN 


At nightfall on Sunday, April 
1947, Jerusalem was worn out after 
weeks of religious services. This year 
unsettled condition of the world at 
the shortage of shipping placed very fe 
midable obstacles in the way of the the 
sands of devout Orthodox who und 
ordinary circumstances would have 
ited Jerusalem this year. There we 
about 400 pilgrims from Cyprus, b 
none from the Greek mainland. 

The Moslems observed the Feast 
Nebi Musa with their wonted enth 
siasm. On April-7th the general offie 
commanding, the chief secretary, the if 
spector general of police, and the Jen 
salem district commissioner were ente 
tained at the Nebi Musa tomb not & 
from the Dead Sea. 

Jewish services were held at the Wat 
ing Wall in celebration of the Passove 
and pilgrims from Orthodox Jewish sé 
eae thronged Jerusalem on Apt 

th. 
' This year the Oriental Palm Sund 
occurred on the Western Easter. TT 
two-week period of well-nigh hourly ol 
strvances commenced on the Wester 
Palm Sunday. At 2 pm a number ¢ 
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ut Anglicans Pe enbled near the 
way in’ Bethany and walked to 
thsemane. The Latin procession, set- 
‘g out at three o'clock from the Domin- 
monastery at Bethphage, followed 
usual route to the foot of the Mount 


'Olives. At 8 pm on Maundy Thurs- - 


ly, the Anglicans, observing an old cus- 

m, retraced our Lord’s steps from the 

id City to Gethsemane. At six o'clock 

= next morning Anglican devotions 

sre held in the Via Dolorosa. Shortly 

Fer this, the Latins, some hundreds 
rong, marched by way of the Via Dolo- 
a to the Church of the Holy Sepul- 

re, where the Latin Good Friday sol- 
anities were performed. The Three- 
our Service at St. George’s Collegiate 
aurch was conducted by the Anglican 

‘shop in Jerusalem, Dr. Stewart. On 

e Western Easter the Latin and Angli- 
m churches were well filled, despite the 

ent evacuation. A number of army 
thicles transported British residents of 
one A to places of worship. A broad- 

st carried the Anglican Bishop’s Easter 
essage to every part of the Holy Land. 

The Anglicans participated in many 
’the Eastern Holy. Week and Easter 
rvices. Among the most noteworthy of 
1ese services was the Armenian “Open- 
ug of the Gates,” in which the laity have 

prominent part. Beginning at 3 
‘clock on Palm Sunday afternoon, it at- 
ins its climax when 30 or 40 lay per- 
yns, each of them posted before a sa- 
ced picture, remove the heavily em- 
roidered veils with which these pictures 
re concealed during the early part of 
qe service. Men, women, and children, 
arbed i in albs of myivid colors, play their 
nodest roles in this service with great 
agerness and delight. 

Maundy Thursday offered the West- 
rn visitor a series of Eastern foot wash- 
ngs. The Greek foot washing, held at 
AM, was attended this year by about 
400 worshipers, among them govern- 
nent officials, Anglican clergy, and 
\merican visitors. .The Archbishop of 
sleutheropolis presided at this’ striking 
eremony. It was followed by the Coptic 
oot washing, which began at 10 o’clock. 
\t 2:30 pm the chief government offi- 
ials and the Anglican Bishop assisted 
t the Armenian foot washing, an elab- 
rate service of extraordinary beauty and 
ervor. At the lose of this service the 
Anglican Bishop read the Gospel and 
idded his blessing to that of the Arme- 
\ian Patriarch. Late in the afternoon 
. small group of Anglican clergy occu- 
vied seats ,of honor at the foot washing 
veld in the Syrian Orthodox Chapel in 
he Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

In order to do full justice to the East- 
rn Good Friday services one would be 
compelled to describe them in great de- 
ail. Some of them are reminiscent of 
he mourning ceremonies of pagan an- 
‘iquity, but to say this is to cast no re- 
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flection on the vigorous Christian hope 
that is the principal feature of the Ori- 


ental commemoration of our Lord’s 
death on the Cross. The Syrian burial 
service, one of the most awe-inspiring 
services in Christendom, made an indeli- 
ble impression on the Anglicans who 
attended it. 

Many pilgrims remained in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre on Good 
Friday night, spending the hours in de- 
votion and yielding to weariness only 
as morning approached. By mid-morn- 
ing an immense concourse had assembled 
for the ceremony of the holy fire. The 
Archbishop of Sebastia was the officiant 
on this occasion. The Edicule was 
sealed in the traditional manner and the 
seals were inspected by the Moslem 
guardians, the district commissioner, and 
chosen guests. Representatives of the 
separated Churches waited on the Patri- 
arch’s surrogate in the Catholicon. About 
noon the lights were extinguished and 
the Archbishop of Sebastia entered the 
Edicule. The worshipers, excited by the 


recent arrival of a jubilant formation of . 


Orthodox youth, now waited in hushed 
expectation for the supreme moment of 
the Eastern Holy Week. There was a 
stupendous surge of devout feeling when 
the Archbishop distributed the holy fire 
to his own people and to the other Com- 
munities. At the earliest possible mo- 
ment a band of Orthodox stalwarts 
seized the Archbishop and, seating him 
on their shoulders, ran with abandoned 
speed to the Catholicon, where pande- 
monium prevailed for a few minutes 
while the Orthodox clergy, gathered 
there in force, crowded about the Arch- 
bishop and tried to light their candles 
from his. The Arabs utilized the occa- 
sion to disport themselves in their an- 
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cestral fashion. Just outside the Arab 
chapel of Mar Ya ‘qub, two Arab strip- 
lings waved curved swords at each other 
and recited defiant lines, which, I am 
sure, were drawn in large part from the 
ancient poets. 

At 8 o'clock on Holy Saturday eve- 
ning the Abyssinians conducted their 
Easter Eve service on the roof of the 
Abyssinian Chapel in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. A portion of the sery- 
ice ig conducted in a tent. The abbot of 
the Abyssinian monastery and his sub- 
jects read and chant from their ancient 
books. The elaborate metal crosses, the 
bizarre vestments, the ceremonial um- 
brellas, and the drum exercise a fascina- 
tion that few can resist. The service ter- 
minates with a procession about the 
dome under the open sky. 

The midnight liturgy of the Orthodox 
was conducted by the Bishop of Phila- 
delphia. At noon on Easter the Arch- 
bishop of Neapolis, with a large entour- 
age, made the customary procession from 
the Orthodox Patriarchate to the Cath- 
olicon. A two-hour service was held, and 
as it drew to a close, the Archbishop dis- 
played an icon to the congregation. The 
most striking feature of this service is the 
singing of the Gospel in several langu- 
ages, to the accompaniment of bells. 


HUNGARY 


New Education Minister Appointed 


Mr. Julius Ortutay, 37-year-old Prot- 
estant professor of theology in Budapest 
University, has been appointed Minister 
of Religion and Education, to succeed 
Mr. Desider Kereszthury who resigned 
last October. 

Mr. Ortutay, who is also president of 
the official Hungarian radio station, be- 
longs to the left-wing section of the 
Small Landholders’ Party, and is known 
as an ardent supporter of optional reli- 
gious education in state schools. News 
of his nomination was not well received 
in conservative Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Church circles, which favor re- 
taining the old system of compulsory re- 
ligious training. [RNs] 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


May 
4. Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
11. Fifth (Rogation) Sunday after Easter. 
12. Rogation Monday. 
13. Rogation Tuesday. 
14. Rogation Wednesday. 
15. Ascension Day. 
18. Sunday after Ascension. 
25. Whitsunday (Pentecost). 
26. Whitsun Monday. 
27. Whitsun Tuesday. 
28. Ember Day. 
29. Ember Day. 
31. Ember Day (Saturday). 
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By the Rev. E. R. Hardy Jr., Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Church History, Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


HE modern traveler has one ad- 

vantage over all ancient visitors to 

Athens in being able to arrive by 
air. Our World Council delegation to 
the Near East arrived by plane from 
Reme, and, since the airport is southeast 
of the city, enjoyed a spectacular view 
of Athens and Piraeus and the surpris- 
ingly warm shades of the marble temples 
on the Acropolis as we circled over the 
city. Soon we were down at a modern 
air field, assuring the customs that we 
had nothing to declare and exchanging 
greetings with representatives of the 
Synod, the Archbishop, and the Faculty 
of Theology. 

Since our main interest was neither in 
ancient remains nor in modern politics, 
though one cannot escape either in 
Greece, but in the Greek Church of to- 
day, we saw and heard as much as we 
could of its present-day life. Short as a 
week’s stay was, it gave us considerable 
opportunities for making visits and col- 
lecting information. 

The most striking feature for the 
visitor to the Greek Church is the vig- 
orous activity of its voluntary religious 
societies. “Chose represented at Athens 
fall into two main groups. The semi- 
official year book recognizes this when 
it mentions that of the 500 religious 
schools of the diocese 163 are directed 
by the Zoé Brotherhood and 240 by the 
“Orthodox Christian Unions under the 
Rey. Catechist Angelos Nesiotes.’’ The 
Zoé Brotherhood has long been well- 
known outside Greece as well as at home. 
It is strictly a brotherhood of theolo- 
gians (which in Greece means graduates 
in theology, not necessarily experts in 
dogmatics), and represents an effort to 
adapt the monastic ideal to modern life. 
Of Anglican institutions it is perhaps 
most like the Oratory of the Good Shep- 
herd, as a body of men living under reli- 
gious vows but not strictly in common. 
Of its seventy-odd members about one- 
third are celibate clergy, most of whom 
serve as diocesan preachers at Athens or 
elsewhere. The others are unmarried 
laymen who support themselves, in many 
cases by teaching, and give their free 
time to the activities of the Brotherhood. 
These include a considerable work of 
religious printing and publishing and an 
attractive book store near the University. 

Inspired by Zoé, though not formally 
under its control, are a number of or- 
ganizations whose headquarters is in a 
building called the House of St. Paul. 
These include various societies for young 
people, among them an active student 
organization. One of the most interest- 
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ing is the Christian Union of Scientific 
Men, which is a kind of counterpart of 
Zoé for the graduates of the other pro- 
fessional faculties. It is, however, a so- 
ciety and not a religious brotherhood. 
As one of its leaders, Professor Chirian- 
danis of the Law School, remarked to us, 
Zoé was inspired by the ancient monas- 
teries of Peloponnesus, while the Union 
grew out of the religious arguments of 
students in the cafés of Piraeus. The 
Christian Union publishes a magazine, 
Aktines, now in its tenth year, which has 
come to occupy an important place 
among popular magazines of serious con- 
tent. Last fall it felt that it was time 
to make a stand against the common as- 
sumption that modern science and cul- 
ture are, as such, hostile to Christianity. 


_To this end they secured the signatures 


of almost every professor of the non- 
theological faculties at Athens and Sa- 
lonika and other leading men in various 
fields to a statement that this was not 
the case. As educated men they might 
or might not be believers, but their be- 
lief was not obstructed by, nor unbelief 
based on their modern education. All 
joined in recognizing the importance for 
Greece of the cultural and ethical values 
of the Christian tradition. Mild though 
the statement might seem, it met a real 
need of the current situation and aroused 
great interest in Greece. It was expanded 
in a special number of Aftines, which 
was also published as a book, and al- 
though it came out late in the year was 
the best seller of 1946. 

Two of our delegation, the Bishop of 
Worcester and I, attended the monthly 
meeting with which the Christian Union 
celebrates the appearance of a new num- 
ber of Aktines. The chapel-hall of the 
House of St. Paul was crowded to hear 
a prominent physician, a leading astron- 
omer, and a young lawyer read papers 
introducing the February number, whose 
contents were as varied as “An Appre- 
ciation of Sir James Jeans,” an article 
on “The Girl in the Religious School,” 
and a brief discussion of “The Film and 
the Future.” The evening closed with 
prayers and a litany for the Church and 
the Christian Union led by its chaplain 
(who was careful to point out that he 
is not a member, as not being eligible 
to this lay organization). We left with 
the feeling that many of the best minds 
in Greece were really interested in the 
contemporary issues faced by their own 
Church. 

The movements which center around 
Fr. Angelos have had a different de- 
velopment from those connected with 


Zoé. The Zoé movement began amon 
intellectuals and still has a definite 
though not exclusive, mission to then 
and its more popular activities hay 
largely been among men and boys. F. 
Angelos, the parish priest of one of 
large churches in Athens, and his wif 
began with a remarkable ability to pre 
sent the faith intelligently and attra 
tively to working girls. From this gre 
the Orthodox Christian Union of Yo 
Women. with its hundreds of branche 
and schools, in many of which the mem 
bers give religious addresses whic 
might as well be called sermons. Out 
this have grown smaller organization 
of young men and students, and all thes 
groups share the excellent headquarter 
building back of Fr. Angelos’ church 
Our visit here was late Sunday morni 
when the weekly teachers meeting, a’ 
tended by some hundreds, had just come 
to an end, and we were greeted wi 
songs and speeches. There are suggest 
parallels between this moyement and 
Methodist societies in their early days 
However, Fr. Angelos is staunchly Or 
thodox. His organizations have long hae 
a magazine and he has just publishes 
his first book under the somewhat mis 
leading title, The Perils of Chilias 
It begins as a warning against the prop 
aganda of Jehovah’s Witnesses but de 
velops into a general exposition of t 
Orthodox faith. 

The purpose of these societies a 
other lesser ones is not, of course, to rival 
but to strengthen the normal life of thi 
Church. Athens is a large diocese wit! 
198 parish churches, 71 chapels, and 46. 
parochial clergy. Most of its churche 
are influenced by one or another of the 
movements. In the cathedral we atten 
ed a crowded Sunday morning liturgy 
at which Fr. Seraphim Pappakosta, < 
leading figure in Zoé, vigorously ex 
pounded the gospel for the day. This wa 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, whi 
he interpreted in terms of the humar 
race, its departure from God, and nee¢ 
to return to Him. There were a num 
ber of communicants, a fruit of th 
movement for more. frequent . commun: 
ion which Zoé has encouraged. Later 
we were present at the Catechetica 
School in which a young woman held 
the interest and secured the participation 
of some 200 girls. The lesson for th 
day interrupted their course on the life 
of Christ with a discussion of “The 
Girl in the Home,” dealing especially 
with the problem of how a girl should 
behave when she wants to go to Sunday 
School and her more conventional par: 
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should at least say a word of 
F aculty of Theology at the Univer- 
| of Athens, which ranks academically 
any in the world. It has been 
med in the old German tradition of 
lying theology as an academic sub- 
|, but its professors (all but one of 
bm are laymen) have a real place in 
‘life of the Church. One is a mem- 
fof Zoé, another a friend of Fr. An- 
»s and the organizer of a religious 
lussion group which meets at the Uni- 
sity and includes many leaders of the 
mtry. Since history is also important 
would like to say more of the work 
rofessor Sotiriou at the Byzantine 
nseum, from whose valuable collec- 
1 he has constructed three model 
irches. 
in the 65 dioceses of Greece outside of 
nens there is more or less influence of 
Church revival along with more or 
' survival of ancient piety. Some are 
ved to sympathy and others to admira- 
by the simple whitewashed village 
arch and the equally simple village 
est, who is likely to be a leading peas- 
chosen by his fellows. If often un- 
cned in theology or anything else, he 
least shares the life of his flock. Most 
the dioceses have diocesan preachers, 
ugh some are small enough to need 
1e besides the bishop. (The average 
cese has 50-100 parishes). Most have 
‘un, and some considerably developed, 
system of catechetical schools. As at 
ens, these, especially in the towns, 
e an enthusiastic supplement to. the 
mal teaching about religion still giv- 
in Greek schools. Many have reli- 
us societies of local foundation and 
1e their own religious periodicals. In 
of them ecclesiastical schools are es- 
lished which serve the double purpose 
training schools for the men locally 
sen for the priesthood, and of board- 
schools for boys looking forward to 
service of the Church. We were able 
visit one of the best of these belong- 
to the diocese of Corinth under the 
e Metropolitan Michael who was for 
ny years the Greek priest in London. 
fine spirit was obvious and it was 
tunate in having buildings built be- 
e the war, including a most attractive 
pel dedicated to the Samaritan Wom- 
(chosen, we were told, to inspire the 
estly spirit of compassion). 
| have said little of the sorrows of 
eece which are well known to all of 
Perhaps the easiest symbol of all is 
t the 1000-drachma note is now 
rth about twenty cents and that a 
fessor’s salary is about two dollars a 
, while a priest or school teacher gets 
ut 25 dollars a month. But it seems 
ally important to report that there is 
| life in the Greek Church and pros- 
ts of great achievements in the future, 
which it deserves all the assistance 
t its friends can offer. 
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EVERYDAY RELIGION | 
The Faith That is in Us 


By the Rey. Bonnell Spencer, O.H.C. 


faith is to equate it with the con- 

tent of revelation. We speak of 
the faith once delivered to the saints. 
This is, of course, a legitimate use of 
the term; as far as it goes. ‘The revela- 
tion which God has given, being the 
object of Christian belief, is rightly 
called the faith. That is the sense in 
which the word is used in the phrase 
“Witnessing to the Faith.” But in the 
title of this series, “The Faith that is 
in Us,” we are using the word in a 
broader sense. We must not restrict it 
to revelation, for that would leave faith 
external to us, something given objec- 
tively by God. It implies that the sub- 
jective process of accepting and assimil- 
ating the faith is something that we do 
for ourselves in our own strength. The 
truth is that our response to the faith, 
to the God-given revelation, is itself the 
work of God the Holy Spirit in our 
souls through the virtues of faith. Faith, 
in its deepest and most significant sense, 
is the God-given power to believe the 
divine self-revelation. 


ase second inadequate concept of 
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It is possible, of course, for an intelli- 
gent being to hold most, perhaps all, the 
tenents of the faith without exercising 
the virtue of faith. They can be accepted 
as true by a rational process. Thus it 
is that the devil believes in God and in 
the work of redemption that God has 
wrought in Christ. But the devil hates 
God for it. Obviously that is not saving 
faith. 

We can see the same thing happen- 
ing on the human plane. The average 
neo-pagan believes in God. He finds it 
easier to think of the universe as having 
been created by God than to assume that 
it just happened. Furthermore it is more 
comforting to believe that a loving Be- 
ing is ultimately, though remotely, in 
control. But many go beyond this. They 
believe in the omnipresence of God. Ask 
them why they do not go to church and 
they will assure you that they can find 
God anywhere, and especially in the 
beauty of nature. Accordingly on Sun- 
day morning they go off to the golf 
course. But does their belief in God’s 
presence there impel them to worship 
Him? One fears not. One suspects 
that God’s name comes to their lips only 
when they slice a drive or miss a putt. 

Mere assent to the truth of the faith 
because it seems reasonable to us is an 
inadequate basis for the apprehension of 


God. It reduces God to a series of in- 
tellectual propositions. It limits our 
knowledge of Him to our own capacity 
to understand. He becomes an idea in 
our minds. This is man creating God 
in his own image. The all-holy, al- 
mighty God, the God of infinite love 
and absolute justice disappears, and in 
His - place is substituted a household 
deity created by rational speculation. 
Such a deity cannot be an object of love, 
for we cannot love an intellectual ab- 
straction. He cannot be an object of 
reverence, for we know that, having 
made him ourselves, we can unmake him 
or disregard him whenever we find it 
convenient. 
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Contrast with this a living faith in the. 
omnipresence of God such as we find in 
the writings of Brother Lawrence. Con- 
vinced as he was that God was continu- 
ally with him, he was impelled to lift 
up his heart to God in repeated acts of 
humble worship. He was diligent in 
the avoidance of even the slightest sins 
lest he offend the holy Majesty who 
looked lovingly upon him. All that he 
did was performed with a reverent care 
so that he might make it, as far as he 
could, a worthy offering to God. There 
is a true and meritorious faith. And as 
Brother Lawrence is the first to assure 
us, he did not generate that faith him- 
self. It was the work of the Holy Spirit 
in his soul. 

The second inadequate concept of 
faith is superior to the first. It does rec- 
ognize that the Faith has content, that 
it is a body of truth which has been re- 
vealed to us by God. But it leaves to us 
the acceptance of the revelation. It rests 
on a confusion of the work of God the 
Son with the work which is properly as- 
sociated with God the Holy Ghost. 
Christ is the Word, the Revelation of | 
God, the express Image of the invisible 
Father. The revelation which He con- 
summates is the Faith. But the faith 
that is in us, the. power to apprehend, 
yes, to experience the revelation given 
in Christ, is the work of God the Holy 
Spirit in our souls. He it is who unites 
us to Christ, making us living members 
of His Body the Church and _ heirs 
through hope of His everlasting King- 
dom. 


{| This is the second of six articles by 
Fr. Spencer on “The Faith That is 
Tess. 
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a grim picture of the disadvantages 

of embracing traditional Christian- 
ity as a way of life. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to overemphasize them. The Chris- 
tian is obliged to surrender his own de- 
sires and inclinations to an Absolute, 
and permit himself to be remade as God 
judges best. There can be no mental 
reservations, no holding back. In His 
own way, God is as demanding as any 
human despot—the important difference 
being, of course, that God is not intent 
on increasing His own sense of power 
(He is already all-powerful) but aims 
merely at restoring human nature to 
what it was at Creation. This thought, 
however, does not make the process 
easier for the Christian. He must sur- 
render completely before he experiences 
the age-old paradox: absolute obedience 
‘to God is the ‘only road to complete 
freedom. 

We have seen the price that is ex- 
acted—or put it another way, we have 
examined the various aspects that are 
inherent in the process of becoming an 
adopted son of God. What are the com- 
pensations ? 

‘The first advantage of being a Chris- 
tian is that it puts an end to make-be- 
lieve. The agnostic, if he avoids despair, 
does so at the cost of creating a dream 
world and turning himself into one of 
its inhabitants. There is no way to cal- 
culate how much energy it requires to 
maintain the fiction of being completely 
master of your own life, and of having 
in yourself the resources to meet any 
situation and achieve perfection of char- 
acter by an unaided act of the will. Since 
no one can make a complete go of this 
business of playing the strong man who 
bares his chest to the universe and pro- 
claims, “I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul,” the dream 
world can be kept intact only by a judi- 
cious use of rationalization. The man 
who finds himself unable to live up to 
his ideals is obliged to blame the stupid- 
ity of his parents, the lack of central 
heating in his childhouse home, the evil 
influence of his seventh grade teacher, or 
the baleful results of sexual repression. 
Anything to avoid recognition of the 
obvious fact that nobody has either the 
strength or intelligence to live his own 
life. without assistance. 


Le THE preceding article I painted 


*This article is based on a chapter, * ‘The Ad- 
vantages of Being a Christian,” of Mr. Walsh's 
forthcoming book, Stop Looking and Listen: An 
Invitation to the Ghrieian Life, scheduled for pub- 
lication by Harper Brothers on June 4th. Copy- 
right 1947 by Chad Walsh. 
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ane Advantiee of Being a 


By Chad Walsh, Ph.D. 


Christianity makes an end of the pre- 
tense. The Christian sees himself for 
what he is: a being who owes his exist- 
ence to God, but whose nature is very 
far removed from human nature as God 
originally intended it. He knows that he 
is not a brave soldier, storming the bat- 
tlements of fate, but a sullen rebel, who 
can never know real happiness or make 
good use of what powers he does have 
until hé signs the act of capitulation. 
Man (as he has been since. the Fall)’ is 
a naughty child,; trying to pretend that 
adults are unreal and that the figures 
in the dollhouse are real men and wom- 
en. When he becomes a Christian, he 
receives the welcome that any father is 
only too willing to grant to his wayward 
child; his rebellion is forgiven, and he 
is home again. The immense energy 
that he put into pretending to be what 
he was not, can now flow into creative 
channels. I am not saying that this pro- 
cess is easy—I think it is literally the 
hardest thing in the world —but the 
more completely it is accomplished, the 
more the tension of an impossible strug- 
gle oozes from your spine. And the 
backdrops and stage-props of the fan- 
tasy world disappear, leaving the real 
world in your field of vision. 


UNDERSTANDING 


When the rebel lays down his arms, 
the consequences are far-reaching. Now 
that you understand yourself, you are 
better able to understand other people. 
You know that you and your neighbor 
are in the same boat. You feel compas- 
sion rather than contempt when you ob- 
serve him continuing the forlorn attempt 
to deify himself. If he abandons it, you 
and he have the comradeship that comes 
to those who have fought a losing war 
and been demobilized together. If your 
neighbor happens to be a very evil man, 
it may be your duty to sit on the jury 
that sends him to prison, but even in the 
moment of voting “guilty” you cannot 
forget that God is as interested in him 
as in you, and that your own less spec- 
tacular sins may be as obnoxious to God 
as are the criminal offenses committed 
by your neighbor. You are required— 
and enabled—to see in everyone the po- 
tentiality for becoming an adopted son 
of God. This is no cheap sentimental- 
ity. Christ was ruthless in His denun- 
ciation of evil. He never pretended that 
an evil man was not really evil. The 
Christian looks at the people around 
him and sees them as they are, but he 
knows that the rapist in the condemned 
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cell is the creation of God, and may 
turn to Him before the executic 
arrives. We dare not assume that 
given person (no matter how spectact 
his crimes) is irrevocably headed 
Hell. 

Being a Christian extends the bo 
daries of human sympathy in anof 
way. The great majority of huma 
ings have always believed in some § 
of god or gods. The best an agnostic 
do is pity such people; frequently 
feeling is more contempt than pity, ; 
it becomes another facet of the hi 
core of pride by which he sustains 
self. A Christian is lined up with 
great majority, and can feel a real k 
ship with the Jew, the Mohammec 
the Shintoist, and the followers o 
other religions. As a Christian, he 
lieves that his religion is true and 
pletely true, but he does not set uf 
neat contrast between it and other fait 
He recognizes the latter as gropi 
after the truth—gropings very likely 
spired by the one God— and in some 
them. he sees’ a very close approa 
the Truth. The real Christian, know 
how much Christianity and Juda 
have in common (and also remember 
that Jesus was born of a Jewish mothi 
discovers that he has a closer bond w 
the devout Jew than with the gent 
agnostic. 


RELIGION AND SEX 
One of the greatest advantages 


proper places and allows one to 
them for what they are. During | 
last few decades a pitiful attempt | 
been made, by people who no lon; 
believed in anything much, to exalt § 
into a religion. No generation has tall 
more about sex, or enjoyed it less. 
sexual relationship, whether marital 
extramarital, can long satisfy if the b 
is regarded as the altar of a new 
gion. ; 

We are all familiar with the p 
sonal tragedies that ensue when 
much is demanded of sex. One m 
deserts his mistress because she fors 
to use a deodorant under her arms 
wife sues for divorce on grounds of m 
tal cruelty when her husband refuses 
memorize the works of Dr. Ma 
Stopes. The Christian (even apart fre 
Christ’s strict views on marriage) is ] 
likely to seek a divorce, since he tal 
sex for what it is—one of the more 
teresting of God’s inventions, and | 
tentially one of the richest aspects 
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iit ties ee are Joeleeae considered 
e “spiritual” or “social.” ‘The vio- 
st will still struggle with every 
ice of his strength to be the best vio- 


craft with real awe (rightly so, for 
sability comes not from himself but 
God), but he will never believe 
= he has reached the ultimate mean- 
-of life when he appears on the most 
brated concert stage in the world, 
will he jump into the river if his 
lion of absolute beauty continues to 
He desperate fingers. He knows that 
fatever expression of beauty he 
neves is his forever, and that he will 
‘on from where he left off—if not 
celestial violins, then with some- 
ng better. 

The political and.social reformer will 
lanize movements to right injustices 
1 make the world better, and will 
erfully wear himself out attending 
amittee meeting or firing from barri- 
es. He will not, however, write testa- 
ats of despair when a cabinet change 
sxthrows all that he has so painfully 
Penp lished, or the map-makers draw 
wv lines to mark his defeat. He knows 
it no sincere attempt to work toward 
id’s Kingdom is ever lost. 

The Christian, to put it briefly, is 
red from idolatry. Knowing that there 
only one Ultimate, he can throw him- 
f with childlike joy into the struggle 
accomplish whatever good he can on 


‘th. ; 
Unity witH Gop 


One aspect of Christianity that is pe- 
liarly precious today is that it helps 
to overcome our obsession with time. 
e live in a world of calendars, 
itches, timeclocks, trains that leave on 
e dot, and appointments at 9:15 sharp. 
he Christian is still in the world of 
ne, and still needs an accurate watch, 
t he is less subject to the jitters. This 
partly due to the fact that he knows 
is going to live forever, but it comes 
ll more from the sense of unity with 
od, which grows deeper and more all- 
rvading as the Christian progresses in 
; religious life. To some extent, he 
gins- (while still on earth) to live in 
od’s eternity, and time loses its power 
crack the whip. 

The Christian is also saved from com- 
ete despair. Bertrand Russell, describ- 
¢ with admirable honesty the “pur- 
seless”’ world that science, taken alone, 
fers us, goes on to state the psycho- 
gical problem of the thorough-going 
aterialist : 


“Amid such a world, if anywhere, our 
eals henceforth must find a home. That 
‘an is the product of causes which had 
. prevision of the end they were achiev- 
x; that his origin, his growth, his hopes 
id fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but 
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atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no inten- 
sity of thought and feeling, can preserve 
an individual life beyond the grave; that 


all the labours of the ages, all the devo-_ 


tion, all the inspiration, all the noonday 
brightness of human genius, are destined 
to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system, and that the whole temple of 
Man’s achievement must inevitably be 
buried beneath the débris of a universe in 
ruins — all these things, if not quite be- 
yond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, 
that no philosophy which rejects them can 
hope to stand. Only within the scaffolding 
of these truths, only on the firm founda- 
tion of unyielding despair, can the soul’s 
habitation henceforth be safely built.”* 


Confronted by such a picture of ulti- 
mate futility, 
finds that he can best preserve his sanity 
by closing his mind to the implications 
of his belief. Unconsciously he refrains 
from thinking of the final inanity, and 
concentrates instead on the possibilities 
that lie within the fairly near future. 
He dreams of a society a little less stupid 
and cruel than that of today. But all 
the time he is merely evading the final 
futility. Mankind, as well as the indi- 
vidual, is already under sentence of 
death. All that is so laboriously accom- 
plished now will end in emptiness. 

The more courageous materialists, 
such as Bertrand Russell, face up to the 
final futility and build their philosophy 
on “unyielding despair.” The Christian 
is spared the choice between self-decep- 
tion and desperate stoicism. He keeps 
his sanity because the universe makes 
sense to him. It makes sense because it 
was created by the Source of all mean- 
ing, and that same Source is aware not 


*Reprinted from pages 47-f of Mysticism and 
Logic by Bertrand Russell, by permission of the 
publishers, W. E. Norton & Company, Inc., New 
York. Copyright 1929 by the publishers. 


the average materialist — 


only of every sparrow that falls bat of 
every thought and deed of every man. 
Even if the universe “runs down” like 
a clock, and becomes too cold to sup- 
port life anywhere, the significance re- 
mains, for all things are eternal in God, 
and all men who have ever lived live 
forever. 


THE CHRISTIAN. AT HOME 


The conviction that the universe 
makes sense means that the Christian is 
at home anywhere. This does not im- 
ply that he automatically knows the local 
rules of etiquette when he arrives in 
Siam, or that he will find he can imme- 
diately strike up an intimate friendship 
with members of a Bantu tribe. Ditffer- 
ences: of customs and background will 
puzzle him as much as anyone else, and 
he will feel as much physical terror as 
anyone else when exposed to strange 
dangers. But the ultimate loneliness is 
vanquished. He knows that he is not 
alone, nor will he ever be. His life is 
subject to the vicissitudes of all lives, but 
the most efficient secret police on earth 
cannot deprive him of the companion- 
ship that is his today and will be his for 
all tomorrows. 

Perhaps most important of all, Chris- 
tianity gives to its followers the assur- 
ance that their job is never done. Be- 
coming a Christian is not merely the 
act of being baptized and joining a 
church. It is a life-time work. As the 
Christian reaches a particular stage in 
his progress he can look back and see the 
territory he has covered. But he also 
looks ahead, and sees a much longer 
path—a path so long that the farther 
end fades into a mist which blocks off 
the view. Christianity promises no easy 
victories, and the victories that are won 
have to be sustained and consolidated 
before new victories can be won. 


New harmonies of different selves can joy 
With Ambrose and with Augustine, again 
Their tones more grand and full our souls employ. 
Our sorrow merges in the ages’ pain. 
And one with all of striving men in time, 
We reach from smallness into the sublime. 


RITUAL 


TAKE my seat, my self ericased in me. 

And each straight person wrapped about with blue 
Or black or brown sits self-enclosed and free 
From all his fellows, stiff as to our view 
Stand gilded organ pipes in metal rows. 
Then words that through the centuries have pressed 
The keys of life release a power that flows 
And makes each soul’s own music manifest. 


EvLeanor T. M. Harvey. 
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Process of Formation 


world conferences held in the British Isles in 
1937, the World Council of Churches has been 
described as “‘in process of formation.”” That process 
was temporarily halted by the war, but has now been 
renewed and is advancing with accelerated pace 
toward completion. One of the last important steps 
in the process took place at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 22nd to 25th, when the Provisional 
Committee held its meeting — the first in America 
—to put into shape plans for the first world-wide 
Assembly, to be held in Amsterdam August 25th to 
September 5th, 1948. 
Bringing together some three dozen Anglican, 
Protestant, and Eastern Orthodox leaders from 
fourteen nations, the meeting at Buck Hill Falls was 
in itself a small cross-section of ecumenical Chris- 
tianity. It was announced at the opening session 
that the World Council now represents 103 Church 
bodies in thirty-two nations, with other applications 
being received every month. Thus the Council is 
beginning to achieve its goal of a world-wide 
“ecumenical fellowship in Christ,’ reaching across 
national and denominational barriers and drawing 
together Protestants, Anglicans, Old Catholics, and 


Bo since its initiation after the two great 


Eastern Orthodox in a representative body that, it 


is hoped, will make a concerted Christian impact on 
a largely non-Christian world. 

In a sense, as the general secretary, Dr. W. A. 
Visser ’t Hosa pointed out, the World Council will 
always be “in process of formation,” for its task 
is to formulate and express common Christian princi- 
ples and to make the voice of living Christianity 
heard above the din of rival theories and ‘isms, which 
are so strident in the world scene. 
representatives of the Churches meet in the first 
plenary session at Amsterdam next year, they will 
be expressing a degree of Christian codperation that 
has been unequalled in many centuries. One observer 
has stated that the convening of the Assembly ‘will 
make 1948 the most significant year in Protestantism 
since the Reformation.” Indeed, its significance goes 
far beyond Protestantism, for-the great historic 
Churches of the East, largely separated from West- 
ern. Christendom for nearly 1,000 years, will be 
taking an important and valuable part in all ef the 
deliberations, as will other Churches of Catholic 
traditions. One of the host Churches itself is the 
Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands, with which 
our Church is happily in full communion. 

The participation of the Russian Orthodox 
Church is still in question, owing largely to the politi- 
cal situation, but Dr. Visser ’t Hooft announced 
that the Moscow patriarchate is giving serious at- 
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. tical work of reconstruction and relief already und 


Yet when the - 
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tention to the question of its relationship with & 
World @ouncil. The Ecumenical Patriarchate 
Istanbul and Greek Orthodox Churches genera 
have already indicated their willingness to parti 
pate as full members. In the Protestant world, m 
only the older Churches of Europe and America 
the younger Churches of the East will take pay 
Every branch of the Anglican communion will 
represented. Although the Roman Catholic Chut 
will take no official part in the proceedings, it 
likely that there will be unofficial observers from tl 
communion, as there were at the Oxford and Ed 
burgh conferences. 

Our news columns report the major concet 
and actions of the Provisional Committee. C 
among these were the formulation of plans for ft 
Amsterdam meeting, the questions of membersh 
and publicity, and the report of progress in the pré 


way under the auspices of the World Council. 


S ONE looked about the room in which 
members of the Provisional Committee we 
meeting, and listened to their deliberations, sever 
thoughts came to mind. Some of these are here § 
down candidly, not as criticisms of the World Coun 
and its leadership, but as worth some considerati 
looking toward the future. 
The first thought is that these leaders are ft 
same ones who have been “running” the ecumenié 
movement for twenty years— and they have n 
been getting any younger. We doubt if there we 
more than two or three under 50 years of age. Ma 
of them had taken a prominent part in the 1937 co 
ferences; many of them had been in much the san 
positions as far back as the Lausanne Conference 
1927, or even earlier. .All honor to these able f 
oneers; but are they training the leadership that mu 
succeed them if the movement they began is to t 
genuinely relevant to the present, and even more, f 
the future? Why is not at least the middle gene 
tion, if not the younger generation, taking part 
these preparations? Is the 1948 Assembly goin 
to be a reunion of the graduates of Stockholr 
Lausanne, Oxford, and Edinburgh, or is it going f 
be the starting point of a new cooperative ventut 
for the future? 
Lag, the World Council now has a “youth d 
partment,” and a related conference of young peop 
is to meet in Oslo this summer, if travel conditior 
permit. But why were there no young people 
Buck Hill Falls, taking an active part in the pla 
ning of the Church’s part in the new world that 
their heritage and responsibility? As long as “youth 
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thought of as a “department,” with its meetings 
sidered as ‘‘projects’’ or “youth work,” the ecu- 
mnical movement is not going to make very much 
/an impression on the minds of the younger gen- 
ation. Not once in the Buck Hill Falls sessions 
we hear any mention of the vital concerns of the 
terans of World War II and their plans for con- 
idating the fruits of the bloody war that they 
ght and in which their compatriots died. Didn't 
ir sacrifice earn them the right to be heard in the 
hest councils of the Churches? Or are these 
uncils concerned only with matters in which they 
ve no particular interest? 


GAIN, where were the lay leaders of the Church? 
4% The mimeographed ‘‘Who’s Who” issued at 
ack Hill Falls listed 61 individuals, of whom only 
ur could be identified as laymen, with seven women 
staff members. Yet the constitution of this very 
Torld Council calls for at least one-third of the 
embers to be lay men and women. Is there to be 
‘revolution in membership between now and the 
mmer of 1948, or is the reference to lay member- 
ip merely the expression of a pious hope that will 
nt be realized? 

As a matter of fact, we think it is going to be 
tremely difficult to get a considerable lay repre- 
ntation at Amsterdam. For one thing, few laymen 
f the calibre needed for so important a representa- 
ve body have the time to give to it. More im- 
ortant than that, however, they have not been 
ained in positions of leadership in the respective 
hurches of which they are members. Moreover if 
Church is allocated only four members (as is the 
merican Episcopal Church), and it is specifically 
squested that the head of the Church be one of 
yese, there remain only three places for the rest of 
1e delegation. Surely we need a new Solomon to 
ivide a delegation of four in such a way that one- 
iird of it consists of lay men and women! And 
yme of the smaller Churches are in even worse 
redicament. 


NOTHER thought that occurred to us was that 
most of the members of the Provisional Com- 
ittee were woefully lacking in an appreciation of 
1e importance of public relations. This was demon- 
‘rated conspicuously last year, when the meeting 
eld at Geneva virtually excluded the press, except 
or handouts issued at the end of the sessions. The 
esult then was a very poor press throughout the 
‘orld — just at the time when the deliberations of 
ne College of Cardinals were being told in hundreds 
f pictures and columns of news stories by leading 
orrespondents in every newspaper, with dozens of 
eet of newsreels in every motion picture theatre in 
he free world. 
At Buck Hill Falls the press was admitted to 
1ost séssions, and interviews with European and 
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American Church leaders were arranged. This was 
a long forward step. But the debate on press rela- 
tions showed that many of the members did not favor 
even this degree of codperation with the press at 
Amsterdam, while little or nothing was said about 
the possibility of planning a positive program of 
cordial public relations, both before and during the 
Amsterdam meeting. 

If the Amsterdam Assembly is truly to make 
1948 anything like “the most significant year since 
the Reformation,’ some positive steps must be taken 
to build up a program of public relations that will 
make a real impact upon the consciousness of the 
worlds. | 

It is not enough to “permit” representatives of 
the press to attend the plenary sessions. A skilled 
director of public relations should be appointed, and 
he should begin to plan now to invite top-notch 
reporters, correspondents, columnists, and photog- 
raphers to cover the Amsterdam meeting from every 
possible angle. Services and meetings should be ar- 
ranged with an eye to the dramatic and colorful, so 
\that they can be photographed, televised, and vividly 
described over the radio and in the press. The world- 
wide nature of the Assembly, and its significance as 
the united effort of the major part of the Christian 
world should be clearly brought out. This requires 
skillful planning, not just the ‘“‘admission” to the 
open sessions and services of such reporters as may 
turn up. 


Wet repeat these thoughts are not set down as 
adverse criticisms of the Provisional Committee 
and of the leaders of the World Council. They are 
inspired rather by a whole-hearted enthusiasm for 
what the World Council is trying to do, and a con- - 
viction that, in these days of rampant materialism, 
the forces of Christianity must stand together and 
take a positive attitude if they are to give the world 
the leadership which it has a right to expect of the 
Church, and which is so vitally needed. 

We believe in the World Council of Churches. 
We should like to have it so constituted that it could 
speak ‘courageously with the voice of the Christian 
conscience, in those many areas of life in which the 
things that unite the Churches are stronger than 
those that separate them. The world is too strong 
for hundreds of separated Churches to pursue their 
individualistic ways, with no consultation with one 
another and no common program or policy. Our 
Lord founded His Church upon the firm rock of the 
faith that St. Peter expressed when he cried: ‘Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” Against 
the Church built on this faith, he declared that the 
gates of hell should not prevail. . 

' We need to get back to that rock of faith. It 
alone can give the world the stability and security 


‘that are so urgently needed. It alone can stand 


against the gates of hell, which today seem so close 
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and so wide open, ready to devour the hearts and 
the souls of men everywhere. 

The World Council.of Churches has a great op- 
portunity and a great mission to perform. But it 
cannot be truly effective if it is to be just one more 
organization, meeting occasionally to issue another 
“Dbronouncement” which may or may not even reach 
its own constituents. It must be a living, virile, mili- 
tant organization, in which clergymen and laymen, 
old people and young people, men and women of 
every nation and race, knit together by a common 
profession of faith in the living Christ, take an active, 
vigorous part. We pray God that it may indeed prove 
to be such an organization, so that His Holy Spirit 
can take it up and make of it a powerful instrument 
for the carrying on of His work of redemption of 
the world. 


April Council Meeting 


HE great event of the April meeting of the Na- 

tional Council was the all-day discussion of evan- 
gelism. The Council has frequently been unfavorably, 
criticized for spending so much time on business mat- 
ters, the details of which often looked trifling to vis- 
itors who are not familiar with the procedure re- 
quired by law of incorporated societies, whether secu- 
lar or religious. This meeting of the Council made 
it clear that business must be done, to the last detail: 
but details are not the only and certainly not the main 
work of the National Council. Two of the most spir- 
itually penetrating speeches made in the course of 
the discussion on evangelism were by Dr. Lewis B. 
Franklin, who, as treasurer of the Council, is in duty 
bound to watch the expenditure of every penny of the 
millions of dollars in his care. The discussion made 
it clear that practical attention to material things 
can and should, and usually does, go along with the 
deepest religious fervor. 

The Presiding Bishop stressed the fact that evan- 
gelism is the chief concern of every department and 
division of the National Council. The purpose of the 
discussion was several times repeated by him: namely, 
the awakening of the Council to its vocation by mak- 
ing every member of every section of it realize an 
individual vocation. The Presiding Bishop’s hope 
that the Council would be “shocked out of its com- 
placency”’ by the situation revealed by the series of 
ten charts was amply fulfilled. 

More significant still was the sense of responsi- 
bility felt and expressed. Who is responsible? This 
question was reiterated. Dr. Donegan declared that 
the clergy were responsible; and many agreed with 
him that if the clergy are consecrated and work, the 
people respond and there is an increase, instead of a 


decline, in all the ten fields shown on Mr. Jordan’s 


charts. Dr. Kuebler, Mr. Davis, and other laymen 
thought that want of knowledge was the reason. The 
laity, men, women and children, know so very little 
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about the Church of ied ieee are mem ers. 
is one difficulty. Another applies particularly to 
men of the Church. Often they are ignorant of d 
trine, as Mr. Foster said; and even more often th 
are not given any task worthy of their best effort 
as Mr. Look said. No one mentioned that this sat 
difficulty applies to the women. Every rector kno 
that women, for the most part, will devote their reg 
lar and steady attention only to really vital work f 
the Church. As for the children, every person wh 
sees children intimately is aware that they learn 
life of the Church by participation in it. Fa 
prayers, led by the father; attendance at the servic 
of the Church, with father and mother; listening t 
and engaging in, conversation about the things. fi 
which the Church stands — all these daily means | 
growth as Church members most children once ha 
A few children have them still, but only a very fej 
No wonder the attendance of: Ginna schools has fé 
len off so rapidly, and so disastrously. No Christi 
education can ever take the place of that given by t 
daily life in the home; no plan of Christian educati 
can supply the lack of that. 

- The most noteworthy feature of the discussi 
was the large part taken in it by the lay members 
the National Council. They had seen the probler 
even before this meeting; and they had felt the if 
perative need of doing something effectual about 
The problem is always present with the clergy. 
they also were shocked by the testimony of the t 
charts. That fatal lethargy mentioned by Mr. Lo 
is one of the heaviest burdens borne by rectors. ~ 
It startled some Council members and the cro 
of visitors who came to hear the discussion to ha 
the emphasis placed on people already members 
the Church. Dr. Franklin’s vivid remark about pu 
ting more rotten apples in a barrel where there a1 
now too many actually caused several persons t 
jump. The general expectation had been that th 
evangelism contemplated was to be directed towar 
people outside the Church. This reveals that com 
placency to which the Presiding Bishop referred mot 
than once. The question arose in the mind of sever 
Council members, voiced by Mr. Schmidt, when h 
spoke of “classifying ourselves,” and of pales int 
heart-searching retreats before engaging on evange 
izing those outside the Church. Yet our dissatisfa 
tion with ourselves as members of the Church shoul 
not be allowed to obscure the fact that the Church i 
something quite different from a barrel of apple: 
It is the Body of Christ; and, as such, it is not merel 
the sum of its members but the means of communica‘ 
ing to them the life and power of Christ. Not be 
cause of the merits of its members, but because o 
what Christ has done for them and in them, th 
Church has a message and a gift for men which th 
failings of its members cannot take away. As the Pre 
siding Bishop well said: ‘“The Church has rotten an 
weak places; but in it is the living God.” The need o 
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HOLY COMMUNION 


URE flake of God, we cannot comprehend thee, 
Nor can we comprehend the gift we bring, 

Lifting to thee, as tulips in thy garden, 

Feeding on thee as bees feed on thy spring. 


Down misty lanes wait lilacs dimly glowing, 
Through misty woods the snowy dogwood stand, 
Essence of all, O beauty beyond knowing, 
I, the unworthy, take thee in my hand. 


Minprep WHITNEY STILLMAN. 


‘conversion within must be met, but not at the cost 
faltering on the task of converting the world. ~ 
While the discussion of evangelism attracted 
eat attention, there were other equally important 
atters considered and acted upon by the Council 
- the April meeting. The first was the appointment 
f Bishop Bentley of Alaska as vice-president and 
irector of the Overseas Department. It is to be fer- 
ently hoped that Bishop Bentley will accept. 
appier choice could have been made. 
It is a matter for congratulation also that the 
im of $192,000, allocated to the Bishop Payne Di- 
inity School, the handing over of which has been 
elayed while more study has been given to the needs 
f that school, has finally been sent. The last delay was 
aused primarily by a renewed consideration of the 
juestion as to whether the Payne Divinity School 
hould be moved to Raleigh. It has now been defi- 
itely decided not to make this move, and the work of 
mproving equipment and work can begin. Bishop 
Payne Divinity School has done a mighty work for 
he Church. With sufficient help and codperation, it 
ill continue to render that service. 

It is good to know that Seabury House is now 
secured. Most of the money required to buy this 
sroperty for the Church was provided in the form 
of gifts directly to the Presiding Bishop, several be- 
ng memorials. May Seabury House indeed become 
un “‘American Lambeth!” 


The Greek Orthodox Church 
[F there still be any who feel that Eastern Ortho- 


doxy is synonymous with backwardnéss, we com- 
mend to him the article by Dr. E. R. Hardy, Jr., in 
his issue, entitled “(Glimpses of the Greek Church.” 
Dr. Hardy, one of the principal students of Ortho- 
Joxy in our own Church, has recently returned from 
1 trip to the Near East as member of a distinguished 
jJelegation to invite the Eastern Churches to par- 
‘icipate in the forthcoming Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, to be held in Amsterdam in the 
summer of 1948. The mission was a very successful 
one, and already acceptances are being received from 
these ancient Churches. 

In his present article, Dr. Hardy deals with the’ 
contemporary life of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
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and he shows that there is a remarkably strong cur- 
rent of life in this communion, with which Anglican- 
ism has such close and cordial relations. Correlation 
of religion and science, young people’s activities, reli- 
gious education, and parochial life all show a post- 
war vigor that is the more commendable because of 
the impoverished condition of the country and the 
civil war that is in progress. If Greece is indeed the 
front line in the struggle against world Communism, 
as President Truman has indicated, it is good to know 
that the indigenous Church is so strong and healthy 
a bastion of Orthodox Christianity. 

_ In subsequent issues, we hope that Dr. Hardy will 
give our readers similar glimpses of the other Eastern 
Churches visited in the course of his ecumenical 
journey. 


Catholicism With Freedom 


HEN a Unitarian minister praises Catholicism, 

that’s news. The Rev. Robert B. Day, execu- 
tive director of the Unitarian Church’s benevolent 
fraternity, did just that recently, in a sermon in 
Brookline, Mass., according to local newspapers. We 
quote a part of the item: 

“While asserting that the [Roman] Catholic hi- 
erarchy was open to criticism for encroachment on 
political freedoms, he contended that nevertheless it 
had learned an important concept of spiritual free- 
dom which, he said, Unitarians and liberals fail to 
grasp. The Catholic Church, he observed, recognizes 
the human need for service to an institution or ideals 
bigger than the individual, and consequently it stresses 
the importance of the Church, the home, the Ten 
Commandments, and the sacraments.” 

Right you are, Mr. Day. And if you want to ob- 
serve a Catholicism without “encroachment on po- 
litical freedoms,”’ we respectfully invite your attention 
to the Episcopal Church. That is exactly what we 
have to offer, as many a denominational minister has 
found, to his intense spiritual satisfaction. 


VICTIM 


ORD God, in my tomb, 
Whence will your deliverance come? 
Lord God, sealed in me, 
What hand will set you free? 


I hear your shut mouth try to talk. 

I feel your bound feet strain to walk. 
Your hurt hands press me everywhere. 
Your. weight is more than I can bear. 


Lord God, make divine 
This the bread and this the wine! 
Lord God, sealed in me, 
Lend me strength to set you free! 


DorotHy Lee RICHARDSON. 
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PRIEST’S INSTITUTE 


Kent School, Kent, Conn. June 23-27, 1947 
DOM GREGORY DIX, O.S.B. “Baptism and Con- 
DR. FELIX L. CIRLOT, “What Are 
Bishops and Why Have Them?” Daily Meditations 


firmation.”’ 


by the Chaplain. Evening Discussion groups. 
Early Registrations urged. Send $1.00 registra- 
tion fee to REV. A. J. DuBOIS, Chairman, 
Priest’s Institutes, American Church Union, 44 
Que Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C. Room, 
board and tuition for the week $12.00, plus 


registration fee. 
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ghenies, 100 miles due west of Washington by 
Southern Ry., Greyhound Bus and auto. Grounds 
of rare mt. beauty; mineral spgs; many rec- 
reations; modern lodges, cottages, central halls 
and refectory. Noted Cathedral Shrine—perpet- 
ual trust of the Church. Rates: $20 to $30-$35 a 
wk., room, meals, service, ample baths, Prospec- 
tus, Rev. E. L. Woodward, M.D., D.D., Director 
Shrine Mont, Orkney Spgs., Va. CLERGY SEMI- 
NAR of Gen’I Church: July 14-25, 11 days, $25; 
evening lectures and daily services open to all 
guests. 
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GRACE H. OSBORN 


83 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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ComerTente of Pacific Benops 


By the Rt. Rev. Leonard Stanley Kempthorne 
Bishop of Polynesia 


The following article by Bishop 
Kempthorne tells of the impressions 
of the Bishops who attended the re- 
cent conference in Honolulu, and 
of what they accomplished there. 
THe Livinc CHurRcH carried a 
news item about the conference, but 
the Bishop's remarks and observa- 
tions are especially valuable, coming 
as they do from one of the active 
participants. 


HE Conference of Pacific Bish- 
ops was held at the Diocesan 
House, Honolulu, T. H., January 
27th to 30th. There were present the 
Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop of 
Minnesota, the personal representative 
of the Presiding Bishop of the Episco- 
pal Church, the Rt. Rev. Harry S. Ken- 
nedy, Bishop of the Missionary District 
of Honolulu, the Rt. Rey. Leonard S. 
Kempthorne, Bishop-of Polynesia, and 
the Rt. Rev. Philip N. W. Strong, 
Bishop of New Guinea. The Rt. Rey. 
Walter H. Baddeley of Melanesia had 
greatly wished to be present, but his 
resignation and appointment as Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Whitby (England) 
rendered this impossible. The Bishops of 
the Philippines, of Singapore, and of 
Labuan and Sarawak had expressed 
their interest in the conference, but pre- 
vious absences from their dioceses made 
it impossible for them to be present. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury sent a mes- 
sage of goodwill and the assurance of 
his keen interest, as did also the Arch- 
bishop of New Zealand. 

A good deal of time was given to the 
question of the recruitment of workers 
so badly needed. There was an illustra- 
tion of the values of the work of com- 
munities in the St. Andrew’s Priory un- 
der the management of the Sisterhood 
of the Transfiguration, and we felt that 
this manner of giving service in the work 
of the Church should be urged and en- 
couraged in all parishes both in the home 
churches and in all places. The call to 
absolute surrender for service is one that 
should be made throughout the whole 
Church and though this would normal- 
ly be through the life of a religious com- 
munity it would also apply to other 
forms and in other fields of service. 

It was interesting to find that our 
ignorance of one another had suggested 
questions of work in areas which were 
not unoccupied. But the working agree- 
ment between Honolulu and Polynesia 
in areas where our spheres intertwined 
was commended and similar working ar- 
rangements we felt should be welcomed 
in all areas. 


' gustine’s College, Canterbury, a cent 


There is being developed at St. A 


college for the Anglican Communi 
and a suggestion was made that the 
lege of Preachers at Washington mig 
well take note of this and that certa 
sessions there might be devoted to 
similar purpose. However the hope 
expressed that such work should 
develop into a purely academic one, bt 
that the development of men with th 
capacity for active leadership should 
kept prominently in mind: 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Some time was given to the importar 
subject of the qualifications required ¢ 
men to work in the various spheres an 
the scope of their training. While th 
opinion was expressed that some natiy 
workers should be trained in the field t 
avoid the danger of training such me 
away from their everyday environment 
it was felt that every effort should b 
made to give a training above the avet 
age intelligence of the spheres in whic 
men were to work. ‘The presence a 
rampant quasi-Christian organization 
required special attention, and leadershi 
should be provided to counteract and de 
feat their deceptions. 

The planning of a South Pacific mi 
sionary conference was noted, and th 
opinion expressed that a~full conference 
should include not only the South Pa 
cific, but also other parts of the Pacifi 
where the problems to be discussed wer 
so similar. 

The Bishops felt that their meetin 


‘had been of quite outstanding value an 


it was determined that such gathering 
should be continued at intervals of fiv 
years. It was decided to call a meetin 
in London immediately before the Lam 
beth Conference summoned for July 
1948, with the hope that a fuller attend 
ance of Bishops would then be possible 
The leaders of the American Chure 
and the Church of England were to b 
asked to appoint episcopal representa 
tives, and the Bishops in or near th 
Pacific area should be asked to atten 
such a meeting. \ 

The conference was followed by th 
meeting of convocation (known in othe 
parts of the Anglican Communion a 
synods) when all the clergy of Honolul 
were present. This was preceded by th 
meeting of their youth organization an 
followed by the annual meeting of th 
Woman’s Auxiliary. The visiting Bish 
ops felt that it was a special privileg 
to be present at these gatherings wher 
such enthusiasm and keenness had bee 
manifested. 
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. Goold Tenders Resignation 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
mittee of the board of trustees of 
| Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C., 
Rey. Edgar H. Goold submitted his 
ignation as president of that institu- 
, to become effective September Ist. 
r. Goold has been associated with 
Augustine’s since 1912, for the last 
years as head of the institution. 
ader his leadership, St. Augustine’s 
; become a four year college with an 
Peeing from the Southern Association 
‘Colleges, and an enrolment this year 
rover 400 students. 

In a letter addressed to Bishop Penick 
‘ North Carolina, president of the 
ard of trustees, Mr. Goold stated that 
felt that the time has come to re- 
quish his office in favor of a younger 
an, in order that he may take up work 
volving less administrative and finan- 
responsibility. Mr. Goold’s resig- 
tion will be considered by the board 
trustees at a special meeting to be 
d in Raleigh in the near future. 


aurch Music Conference 


be Held 
The University of Redlands, Red- 


inds, Calif., announces a conference on 
urch music to be held, June 16th 
rough June 26th, at the school of mu- 
on the University of Redlands cam- 
1s, to celebrate the institution of the 
tw Church music department begin- 
ng at the university next fall. 

The conference faculty will bring to 
. e University of Redlands campus some 
' the leading Church musicians of the 
esent day, including Dr. David McK. 
Villiams, organist and choirmaster of 
. Bartholomew’s Church, N. Y., Mr. 
verett Titcomb, organist and choir- 
aster of the Church of St. John the 
angelist, Boston, and Ruth Krehbiel 
acobs of the Marlborough School, Los 
ngeles. 


anterbury College Accredited 


Canterbury College, Danville, Ind., 

as been granted accreditation for the 
ademic year of 1947-1948 by the state 
oard of education. Dr. E. C. Cumings, 
resident, said that the college still re- 
ained an annually accredited institu- 
on, and that the early accreditation was 
result of the new control by the 
hurch, It is hoped that permanent state 
cecreditation will be achieved soon, and 
hat Canterbury will be accredited by 
he North Central Association of Col- 
ges and Secondary Schools. 
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From time immemorial The Church 
has always set aside May as the month 
of especial remembrance of The Blessed 
Virgin Mary—and so, we would bid 
you, in your readings, in your medita- 
tions, in your devotions, and in your 
personal prayers, to remember the 
glorious Mother of Jesus, “The Mother 
of God—Mary most holy”! 

We have striven year after year to 
reach that rather large group within 
The Church which scoffs at all refer- 
ences or devotions to Our Lady as being 
something simply “Roman Catholic.” 
We can only réach such eyes and ears 
as The Living Church normally reaches, 
in this our effort. YOU can help if you 
will take YOUR copy of The Living 
Church and send it to some skeptical 
soul who hasn’t caught a glimpse of 


31 South Frederick Street 


have very long after 
imsurance. 


M, a —the Month of Our Lady 
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Horace L. Varian 
Horace L. Varian, Jr. 


Hverything for the Church 


To those last minute souls who have not yet purchased their 1947 LIVING 
OHURCH ANNUAL, be it. known that we still have a few copies left, but wont 
this advertisement appears. $3.00, plus 10c postage and ~ 


what it meant to Our Lady to obey 
God’s will in bearing His Child. Mighty 
few women, even Christian ones, would 
do it, even if God asked them, and 
you know why. 

Episcopalians, if they’d but take the 
trouble to learn, WOULD learn that 
devotion to Our Lady means simply 
loving remembrance and appreciation 
of her, and not some silly fetish-acting 
before mere statues and shrines. Statues 
and shrines were created simply to in- 
spire remembrance, just as were the 
deeply appreciated photographs of 
loved ones, both here and departed. A 
lot of us need simply to learn some new 
perspectives, but especially to learn. 
Too many of us stopped learning with 
our Confirmation, and look at the awful 
results! 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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This car is running 
with an EMPTY “gas tank! 


VEN AFTER the gas gauge says 
“empty” a modern car can keep 
going for a good many miles. Here’s why. 
Automobile manufacturers know hu- 
man nature. They figure that, sooner or 
later, we'll get careless, or misjudge how 
far we have to go. So the gas gauge is set 
to show “empty,” while there are still a 
couple of gallons left in the tank. 

This reserve supply is a swell idea 
that has kept many a family from get- 
ting stuck. It’s an even better idea for a 
family’s budget! 

A reserve supply of dollars is a life- 
saver in case of financial emergency, It 
will keep your family going if sudden 
illness strikes, or unexpected expenses 
show-up. 

And one of the easiest ways to build 
just. such a cash reserve is buying U.S. 
Savings Bonds on the Payroll Savings 
Plan! 

What’s more, the money you save in 
Bonds buckles right down and starts 
making more money—in just 10 years 
you get back $100 for every $75 you 
put in today. 

So keep on buying Bonds on the 
Payroll Plan. Buy all the extra Bonds 
you can, at any bank or post office. And 
remember, every Bond you buy plays a 
part in keeping the U. S. strong and 
economically sound! 


Save the easy way..buy your 
bonds through payroll savings 


Contributed by this magazine in 
co-operation with the Magazine 
Publishers of America as a pub- 
lic service. 
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Time to Review 


OME teachers never seem to be 

interested in rounding out the 

year’s study. They have developed 
the attitude of the school being a Sunday- 
by-Sunday matter. As long as they are 
there, have a lesson, or provide a sub- 
stitute, they have done their duty. Now, 
in late Spring, the school year is run- 
ning out, and they are secretly a little 
relieved that it will ‘“‘soon be over.’”’ They 
have stuck to the end,-to be sure, and 
are to be accounted faithful teachers. 

But what about the year’s work as 
a whole? You were given the year’s 
topic: Life of Christ, the Command- 
ments, Prayer Book, Virtues, House of 
God, or whatever. You received your 
text book and other aids ’way back there 
in September. Ever since, you have been 
trudging ahead, a lesson each Sunday. 
Now, it is about time each teacher began 
to: do some checking up, both on himself 
and on his pupils. The sincere teacher 
really wants to know if he has accom- 
plished anything. All schools have some 
form of final examinations, toward 
which much of the teaching ‘and drill 
is pointed. . 

If there is no final test required by 
the school, the thorough teacher may 
desire now, the remaining Sundays, to 
round out the work by some thoughtful 
reviewing and drill of his own. Just to 
ask questions about past lessons, skim- 
ming through the book casually, is only 
to create certain boredom and little re- 
sult. 


How Mucu Do Tury Know? 


You would hate to think (even though 
nobody else discovered it) that you had 
wasted your own time and your pupils’ 
for a whole year. You will admit. to 
yourself that they remember terribly 
little from week to week, and almost 
nothing from last fall. Just how: much 
they know or don’t would surprise you, 
it really would. In starting to test your 
pupils’ knowledge, first plan the areas 
you wish to explore. There will be three, 
and each will call. for different ways 
of testing. 

1. General ideas, attitudes, and mo- 
tives. For this, you will think out care- 
fully some questions, mostly in the form 


duct, hoping for response from individ- 
uals. Thus: “A boy runs noisily through 
the church. If you were there, what 
could you do about it?” “Is it possible 
to love the Germans?” “Why is teasing 
| mean?” “If God made us, and everything 
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of imaginary problems in human con-. 


we have, what should we do about it 
These should arise from topics earlier 
the aourse, and be aimed to start goi 
the process of recollection. This will 
best as an informal discussion. For ole 
ages a short written examination on su 
points will require each pupil to ma 
up his mind and express himself 
words. } 

2. Factual. The student who sa 
“I never could remember dates,” is ty 
cal of the thousands who look up 
schooling as the quantitative lodging 
facts in human skulls, ready for insta 
use ever after. This common resistan 
of some minds to definite learning 
facts has to be gotten around—by stea 
drill and persistence, if necessary; 
the contagion of enthusiasm throy 
around the theme in general; and mu 
humanizing and vitalizing of the cour 
if possible. 


THE TEACHER’s RESPONSIBILITY 


For every year’s course there are ce 
tain essential facts that can now, in f 
closing Sundays, be drilled. Here is 
call for games and contests to make 
fun. The real hazard is the teacher: $ 
must see the importance, and work 
it in her lesson preparation. If her I 
sons have been well prepared throu 
the rest of the year, this will now cor 
easily. If not, she will have to wre 
with the front pages of her text, a 
spend some extra time on these Spri 
Saturdays, or else . . . let the whe 
matter go by default. Therefore, 
through your book and list a score 
more of facts they should know: na 
definitions, terms, locations, numb 
dates, characteristics. Spend some ti 
on this list each Sunday from now on. 

3. Skills. ‘Can they find places 
Prayer Book, Bible, or whatever 


theme? Do they say their morning pra 
ers? Make the sign of cross? a 


entering church? These may be matt 
of general discussion earlier, but now 
teacher wants to know if every child 
added these, and may well have perso 


interviews, with an informal chec 
r 


to make sure. 

These closing Sundays are your g 
opportunity to make up for a weak ye 
or to round out brilliantly a good y: 
Partly, you are testing yourself as yi 
test your children. But you are mos 
clinching the nails you drove in oth 
lessons. The total impression of 
year, and how its work shall linger 
the lives of your pupils, depends a lot « 
how you manage these closing sessior 
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ly of “Lost Dauphin” to Be 
puried in Oneida, Wis. 


Phe body of the Rev. Eleazer Wil- 
as, who is believed by some to have 
m the lost Dauphin of France, is 
kg moved from the grave in Hogans- 
=, N. Y., to Holy Apostles’ Cemetery, 
sida, Wis. Fr. Williams was buried 
}August 28, 1858. The excavators 
ind some bones and buttons in the 
n. 
“he mystery of the lost Dauphin has 
en rise to numerous rumors. 
id, who was separated from his par- 
3, Louis XVI of France and Marie 
oinette, during the Revolution, dis- 
eared completely and no traces of 
h were ever found. One of the legends 
that he was Audubon, the famous 
ater of wild life. Another is.that. he 
3 taken out of the prison and adopted 
‘a French family who reared him as 
ir own child, never telling him of 
true parentage. Harry C. Durston, 
retary of: the Onondaga Historical 
sociation, Syracuse, N. Y., said that 
Williams himself claimed to be the 
t heir to the French throne. Mr. 
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Durston also said that Fr. Williams is 
supposed to have fainted when he saw 
a picture of a guard who had had charge 
of a prison in Paris where the Dauphin 
had been held. _ 

In the War of 1812, Williams was 
a commander of a secret service corps 
of rangers whose work in northern New 
York aided the American cause. In 1823, 
he led the Oneida Indians from Oneida 
Castle, N. Y., to Green Bay, Wis., and 
thereafter worked in the state of Wis- 
consin. 

Approval for the moving of the re- 
mains was given by Bishop Oldham of 
Albany and- Bishop Sturtevant of Fond 
du Lac. 


VERMONT 
Annual Spring Conference Held 


The Very Rev. Kenneth Evans, dean 
of Christ Church Cathedral, was the 
speaker at the first annual spring con- 
ference of the clergy of the diocese of 
Vermont held at Rock Point School, 
Burlington, on April 10th and 11th. 
The priests of the diocese were the 
guests of Bishop Van Dyck of Virginia. 

A conference was held on April 10th 


\ 


in which plans were made for furthering 
the work of raising Vermont’s share of 
the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World 
Relief. Owing to conditions within the 
diocese Bishop Man Dyck-had delayed 
any concerted effort towards raising this 
money until after Lent. It is expected 
that the amount will be raised with little 
difficulty. 

Dean Evans gave his paper at an eve- 
ning meeting and discussed the relation- 
ship of communism and the Church. On 
Friday morning a corporate commun- 
ion was held with the Bishop as cele- 
brant. The conference adjourned fol- 
lowing breakfast. 


COMING EVENTS 


May 

5. Conventions of the dieceses of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; Washington, Washington, D.C. 

6. Conventions ef the dioceses of Easton, Elk- 
ton, Md.; New Jersey, Trenton; North Caro- 
lina, Rocky Mount; Quincy, Kewanee, IIl.; 
Georgia; Vermont, St. Johnsbury. Convoca- 
tion of the district of New Mexice, Gallup. 

7. Conventions of the dioceses of Atlanta, Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; Central New York, Syracuse; 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. 

8. Convention of the dioceses cf MHarrisburg, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


12. Convention of the diocese of Southern Ohio, 
Dayton. 


Those who are. now starving and homeless and 


naked cannot wait. 


But there need be no relaxing of fundamental 

efforts to deal with the OD a and long-range 
problems created by men’s forgetfulness of God. 
The Church’s seminaries are the staff-schools for 


that campaign. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL, GAMBIER, OHIO; BISHOP PAYNE DIVINITY SCHOOL, PETERSBURG, 
VA.; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
PHILADELPHIA; EPISCOPAL THELOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; 
NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS.; SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN.; 
ERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILL.; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World Relief 
Heads the Agenda these Days. 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NEW YORK CITY; 
SEABURY-WEST- 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 


historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 


All sports, 
The 


Separate music and art departments. 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
Rey. W. G. Christian, Rector 
Box L, Vicksburg, Miss. 


St Farrus ScHook 


Saratcga Springs New York 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, Grades IV 

to XII. College preparatory and general courses, 
Established 1890 


The Rev. Leonard C. Steele, Principal 


FASSIFERN 


preparatory and grades. 
Accredited. Courses in usic, Art, Dramatics, 
Secretarial. Limited enrollment. Stimulating mountain 
climate. Interesting trips to Great Smokies and nearby 


lakes. 
Sports. Own stables. For illustrated catalog - address: 
JOHN L. SEVIER, Pres. 
Box L, Hendersonville, N. C. 


School for girls — college 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Offers sound program of scholarship, 
physical and spiritual training in friendly atmos- 
phere. 


Episcopal. Founded 1884, Limited resident 
enrollment. College preparatory and General 
Courses: also Sth, 6th, 7th and 8th grades. For 
“Future Years’ write: Ophelia S. T. Carr, Head 
of School, Box L, Davenport, Iowa. 


--KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
and day school for 
college preparation and training 
living. Study of the Fine 
Complete sports program. 


Roarding girls offering 
thorough 
for purposeful 


Arts encouraged. 


Junior School department. Beautiful lake 
* shore campus, Under direction of the Sisters 
of St. Mary. For Catalog, address: Bor LC. 


MARGARET HALL 


under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited preparatory. Modern 


building -recently thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium 
and swimming pool, Campus of six acres with ample play 
ground space, hockey field, and tennis court. Riding. Board 
and tuition, $850. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND VIEW FOLDER, ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


SPECIAL 


The Hospital of Saint Barnabas and the 
University of Newark offer a full course in 


NURSING 
to qualified High School graduates. Scholarships 
available. Classes enter in February and September 
Apply to — Director of Nursing 


Hospital of Saint Barnabas 
685 High St., Newark, N. J. 


If--- 

the Church is important to you, it is 
important for you to support and make 
use of the Church institutions listed here. 
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REV. H. B. VINNEDGE, Editor 


Clerical Scrapbook 


Tue Recror’s Scrap Book. By Earle 
B. Jewell. Kansas City: Brown- 
White-Lowell Press, 1947. Pp. 238. 
$2. 


As the title indicates, this book is a 
potpourri of reflections, meditations, 
fragments of advice, words of comfort, 
reactions to varied situations, thoughts 
on nature, expressions of love for God 
and for human souls. Here one may 
find the germs of sermons, letters writ- 
ten to bereaved friends, excerpts from 
a diary, seasonal teaching. In short, it 
contains samples of the thoughts that 
come crowding: competingly into the 
mind of a busy parish priest who is zeal- 
ous for the well being and adjustment 
of the souls committed to his charge and 
is willing to assume civic and social re- 
sponsibility. As one reads his Scrap 
Book, one may understand why Dr. 
Jewell is the beloved rector of a large 
and rapidly, growing parish and why 
thousands of persons beyond the confines 
of his parish have sought his counsel and 
guidance. Ho Be VY. 


Pioneer Missionary In Brazil 


Menmorr oF Lucten LEE KINnsoLivine. 
By Arthur B. Kinsolving. Published 
by the author, Baltimore. 


The founding in 1889 of a mission in 
Brazil: was regarded by some as a fan- 
tastic and harebrained adventure, no 
work up to that time having been at- 
tempted by the Episcopal Church in 
South Amefica. The undertaking was 
promoted by two graduates of the Vir- 
ginia Seminary, James Morris and Lu- 
cien Kinsolving, and was backed by the 
American Church Missionary Society. 
‘The young men were given the blessing 
of that Society but were told: they them- 
selves would have to collect the neces- 
sary funds. Nothing daunted, they pro- 
ceeded to do so, and on September 1, 
1889, they sailed for Brazil. Thus be- 
gan the dramatic story of the birth and 
nurture of one of our most notable mis- 
sions, known today as the Missionary 
District of Southern Brazil. Later the 
mission was encouraged and strengthen- 
ed by the arrival of the Rev. and Mrs. 
William Cabell Brown, the Rey. John 
G. Meem, and Miss Mary Packard, 


followed after the lapse of some years 


by the Rev. W. M. M. Thomas, present 


Bishop of the District, and by other de- 
voted missionaries. 

Some day —it is to be hoped not too 
far in the ' 
of that work will be written, and it 
will be an impressive story. Meanwhile, 
this little memoir of the first Bishop of 


St. Margaret’s School 
Episcopal. Beautiful location 
Rappahannock River. Thoroug! 


preparation for college. Music, / 


Athletics, Riding. Grades 8-12. Cat. 
alog. Mrs. Langhorne C. Craighi 
Headmistress, Tappahannock, Va. 


Saint Mary's Schoo 
Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 
College Preparatory and General Courses 

Modified Kent Plan j 


For catalog address ] 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


¢ STUART HALL 


Under 3 Episcopal Dioceses of Virgin 
103rd Session. Fully accredited. Effective prep 
tion for college. General course for Non-Coll 
Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. Modern academic bu 
ing, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 7 


For catalogue, address: 


Mrs. Wm. T. Hodges, A.M., Prin. Q 
Box J-L, Staunton, Virginia ‘ 


FOR BOYS ; 
ee a 
ee 


Shattuck Schonl : 


Faribault, Minnesota 
Founded 1858 


Boy’s college preparatory. Grades 9-12 
Master-student ratio 1-9.. R.O.T.C. 
14 sports. 640 acre campus offers 
School goif course, trapshoot, tobog- 
gan, ski-tower. Pool. Choir. Band. 
Summer School-Camp. Catalog. ; 


Donald Henning, D.D. Rector 
472 Shumway Hall 


Episcopal 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOC 
NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Cho 

the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys 
ceive careful musical training and sing daily at the se 
in the Cathedral. The classes in the School are small 
the result that boys have individual attention, and very 
standards are maintained. The School has its own bull 
and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per annum. | 
admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examina 
For Catalogue and information address: 


The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir Sche 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


iwstchurch 


Evid V S 


wy O_ UAE ODE Fe 


Intermediate School: Seventh to Ninth Grade 
Upper School: College Entranee Requirement 
This school Is a member the m | 
Schools in the Diocese of Virginia. 

Apply to J. H, Ratcliffe, Headmaster 
Christchurch School, Christchurch, Va. 


St. Peter’ s School 


Peekskill New York 


College a Lie. and lower school 
for boys, Grades VI to XII. 


The Rev. Frank L. Leeming, Headmaster 


The Living Chur 


Piritual Mobilization is a Crusade 
eing expanded by 10,000 Ministers 
£ Churches who believe Freedom is 
a peril in the world—in America— 
d who feel it the bounden duty of 
pilowers of Jesus to champion it 
Bainst communism, fascism, or any 
tateism. If you would like to receive 
e above booklet, our monthly bul- 
Stins, tracts, and pamphlets, let us 
ear from you. 


s3PIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


Title Guarantee Bldg., 
Los Angeles 13 California 


SCHOOLS 


COLLEGES 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Accredited College for Women 


il four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 
brees. Academic Programs, Home Economics, 
sic, Art, Occupational Therapy. 
CIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 
For Bulletins, address the Registrar 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
Laurence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
rleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
th a limited énrolment of 850 students. It is 
ognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 
dress: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 
orth field Minnesota 


‘\ACONESSES TRAINING SCHOOL 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH WORK 
is offered to qualified women at 

HE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL 

FOR DEACONESSES AND 

OTHER CHURCH WORKERS 


Write to: Deaconess Ruth Johnson 
| St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th St, 
New York 25, New York 
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Southern Brazil by his brother, the Rev. 
Arthur B. Kinsolving, will be heartily 
welcomed within and without our 
Church. It is a loving ‘tribute of broth- 
erly affection, and at the same time a 
valuable sidelight on the history of a 
daring missionary enterprise. 

Rogert E. L. Srrmer. 


The Problems of Evil 


Evi AND THE CHRISTIAN FaitH. By 
Nels F. S. Ferré. New York: Harp- 
ers, 1947. Pp. 165. $2.50 


This book, volume two of Dr. Ferré’s 
projected summa theologica, is written 
in so turgid and repetitious a style that 
only a reviewer or someone passionately 
interested in the subject will wade 
through it. I cannot say that I believe 
he has solved the problem he proposes, 
but then no other theologian has, and 
the flashes of insight that reward the 
reader are sufficiently frequent to earn 
the work a respected place on his book- 
shelves. 

As I understand it, Dr. Ferré’s ap- 
proach to evil is controlled by his belief 
that the overwhelmingly important con- 
cept of Christianity is agapé. He views 
evil as something that exists, perhaps 
necessarily exists, in history, as part of 
the process by which God’s will for 
absolute agapé is brought to fruition. 
Evil is, so to speak, an-historical rather 
than an eternal category. 

Dr. Ferré rejects with great assurance 
any idea of an everlasting hell. He grants 
that many people may spend prolonged 
periods in hell, but all will be saved 
eventually; otherwise God would be ei- 
ther finite or not good. The question, 
of course, is how to reconcile universal 
salvation with man’s free will. The so- 
lution offered seems to border on soph- 
istry. Dr, Ferré suggests that God makes 
things progressively tougher for the sin- 
ners in hell, until they decide that it 
would be wise to repent and join the 
fellowship of agapé. To call this free 
will is rather like saying that the pris- 
oner who has been given the third de- 
gree ten nights in a row “voluntarily” 
signs the confession. As a corrective to 
what may be theological wishful think- 
ing, I suggest that anyone who reads this 
book should also glance at C. S. Lewis’ 
The Problem of Pain and The Great 
Divorce. There is at least a chance that 
God respects our free will*so much that 
He will let us stay in hell if we insist 
on it. 

There are many incidental passages 
in the book that ring especially true. The 
remarks on eschatology, with the sug- 
gestion that God may be speeding up 
the time of His final intervention, is 
thought-provoking. I was also especially 
struck by his emphasis on the note of 
joy, which we sometimes lose in exces- 


NOTICES 


MEMORIAL 


A LITTLE TRIBUTE 
TO ONE OF WHOM IT MAY BE SAID: 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 


shall see God” 


In the midst of a wicked and worldly age, God 
is still loved, worshipped and served by those 
whose lives are lived for His Honour and Glory 
and are blessed as His faithful children. These are 
they who radiate “the beauty of holiness, without 
which none can see God.” 

One of these, wife, mother, daughter, sister 
and friend, recently called away by God, was an 
inspiration to the many who rise up and call her 
blessed. Bright, joyous and full of life she shed 
sunshine wherever she went, ever bringing happi- 
ness with her. Devoutly religicus and an ardent 
Catholic, but with charity to all, she drew her 
spiritual strength from the faithful practice of the 
sacramental life, rejoicing in the Lord and the 
things of God. Full of good works and generous 
to the Church and Charities, largely unknown to 
the world, she gave from the love of God, to the 
Glory of God. 

In the long, long years when she was largely 
cut off from so much that these in her social po- 
sition delighted in and when at times she suffered 
pain or discomfort there never was a word of com- 
plaint but rather the perfect acceptance of all as 
the Will of God. Brave in pain, patient in dis- 
comfort, resigned in spirit, she met everyone and 
everything with the same smiling face, a_ truly 
gallant lady who was an inspiration to all. 

She was a very beautiful character, singularly 
pure and lofty in her ideals and standards, yet 
most human, natural and approachable: loving, 
loveable and loved. Her passing is an overwhelm- 
ing sorrow and loss, yet these who love ‘her, for 
all the sadness in their hearts must yet rejoice with 
Christian joy that she who so leved, worshipped 
and served God here on earth has been called by 
Him to that larger, fuller and more glorious life, 
where she is at rest and peace and entering upon 
her well earned reward. There through the tri- 
umph of the Risen Lord, “the righteous shall shine 
forth as the sun in the Kingdom of the Father.” 

God gave her to those who loved her. God 
called her to Himself to show His love. Ged 
bids the lonely heart to be filled with the love of 
God, that in Our Lord the separation of the liv- 
ing and the dead may be bridged by the love of 
God. To Ged be Honour, Praise and Glory now 
and forevermore! 


“May the souls of the faithful rest in peace 
-And may light perpetual shine upon them” 


“May they rest-from their labours where 
their works do follow them” 


STUDIOS 
)} GEORGE L.PAYDG 


ONE:LEE PLACE + PATERSOL Rid. 
32 FOURDED11896 # 


CHURCH MEMORIALS 
STAINED GLASS-WOOD'METAL 
ALL CHURCH CRAFTS 


NO LONGER ASSOCIATED wen tHe PAYNE -SPIERS. STUDIOS 


Praying for the Dead 

Litany for the Dead 

The Last Sacraments 
$2.50 per 100 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
2013 Apple Tree St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


TRACTS 


3c each 


ST. HILDA. GUILD, Inc: 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches. 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 
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Time is Running Out 


PRESIDING BISHOP'S FUND 


Needs $1,000,000 
by Whitsunday for 


World Relief 


Have you made your offering? 


This is God’s World: 


And there is a world-wide fellowship of men and women 
dedicated to God and empowered by Him to work for the 
establishment of His Kingdom of righteousness and peace. 
The thrilling story of their labors is chronicled week by 
week in 


The iting Ch wre) 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the Thought of the Episcopal "Church. a 


= \ 


(Rates — new or renewal) 


One-year subscription —__.......-.-......---.. $ 6.00 Two one-year subscriptions -:_............. $11.00 
Two-year subscription -.....................-- 11.00 Each additional subscription _........ 5.00 
Three-year subscription ...................-.- 15.00 (Foreign $1 a year additional) 


Es 


% Giving Church 


744 North 4th Street 


cc a SUBSCRIBE NOW! _ 
Enclosed find $________.. Please send The Living Church “4 
Fill in the coupon attached and — 
POT arias 00s (time) to: 
mail it to us today! 
Nam 


